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THE WORD TEXTBOOK EXCHANGE 

Sell Your Second-Hand Textbooks 
At 

The Word Textbook Exchange 

Buy Your Second-Hand Textbooks 
At 

The Word Textbook Exchange 

We are now buying and selling many current McGill 
textbooks. Phone 845-5640 for your quotation now. 
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Ac cess InfO'Tech 



Financing^ 

àvailablel, 



Uihe Word 

‘SCSI Milton Sired 
Montreal 
Tel: 845-5640 



Purveyors of the Final 

Secondhand JBooks 

v ‘o V 

( ' Specializing in Literature 



Bead Emporium 

Beads from all over the 
world 

Make your own jewellery 
and accessories 

Classes available 



368 Victoria Avenue 

Westmount 

486-6425 




flCCfSS Systems OPTION 

?86DX-33Mhz, 128KB Cache Your Choice! 
4MB RAM (Exp. to 32MB), VLB SVGA 1MB 
260MB Hard Drive, or pox/Modem 

VESA Local Bus or 5 25' Drive 
Motherboard, pdfc 

1MB SV GA Graphics Card, I 

Multimedia Iss 646 

m X ^tjIStem s oun( jblaster Sound . 
486SLC2-50, 128KB Cache Card _/ 

VESA Local Bus Int. 2X CD-ROM Drive s. 

3.5" Floppy Drive Amplified 8 Watt 

4MB RAM (Exp. to 32MB) Speakers 

245MB Haiti Drive Math-Co. Installed J 

14" SVGA Colour Monitor ^ rr ro 

28mm 4) 00. mon 

EPSON A vtioaUsir- 1500 EPSON ActlonNote 



Soundblaster Sound * 

Card -T 

Int. 2X CD-ROM Drive n. 
Amplified 8 Watt • J 

Speakers . 

Math-Co. Installed .J 




1MB Ram, PCL5, 6 ppm 
PC/Coraputing BEST BUY! 
Postscript Upgradeable. 
Upgradeable to 5 MB. W 
2 Year Warranty. |$33/fcl 



£ 66.58 ■£ If AfefeB 

EPSON AcilonNote IpSil 
486Slc-33MHz lillii 

4MB Ram, 120MB HDD, 

96/24 Faxmodem InL, 

Logitech Trackball 

DOS, Win 3.1, WinFax |S80/yi|j|i 
Lite & Carrying Case. m0 n. I 



HP 17BII Rnan. Calculator $119 
HP 19BII Rnan, Calculator $ 1 79 
HP 48G Scientific Calculator $189 
Sharp Agenda ZQ-3200 32Kb $119 
Sharp Agendo ZQ-6100 64Kb $199 
Sharp PC-Unk & Software $129 



Shareware $ 1.99 

DOOM $ 7.95 

Juraslc Park $44.95 

NHL Hockey $65.99 

CD-Rom Shareware $ 1 9.99 



Blake Stone 



$ 2.99 



Mon.-Fri.- 10:00-6:00 
Iriurs. - 10:00—7:00 
Sat. - 10:00-5:00 




* All advertised specials are cash or certified cheque or P/O prices 
only. Financing Now Available. More details at the store. 

Prices valid till January 3 1 . 



1120 De Maisonneuve west. Comer Stanley 
Tel.:(514) 288-6000,Fax:(514) 288-7800 
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Driving School 



Auto 

Motorcycle 



3 Branches to serve you better: 



• 410 Jean Talon E. 270-2200 

• 3173 St. Jacques W. 938-5149 

• 4661 Van Horne 342-0320 



MOVING & 
STORAGE 




Closed van or truck. 
Local and long distance. 
Toronto - Vancouver (wkly) 
NY -Fla. (USA) 

7 days - 24 hours. 



735-8148 
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MONDAY - FRIDAY: 3:00 P.M. - 'TIL CLOSING 

1107 STE. CATHERINE W. 844-6769 




O-stix 




4158 ST-LAURENT 
847-0086 
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EDITORIAL 



Ask not what education 

is doing to you ... 



VvARIBBEAN ‘A’ Level students following the 
Cambridge curriculum learn all about Caribbean 
geography and European geography, West Indian 
and European history, Caribbean and European 
literature. The folks at Cambridge have kindly bent 
the system to accomodate them. 

But it should come as no surprise to anyone that 
students who study under the same system in 
England learn absolutely nothing about the Carib- 
bean. 

At schools and universities in North America 
people of colour are demanding that they be in- 
cluded into the already existing school system. Here 
at McGill some students wonder why Canada’s No. 1 
academic institution doesn’t have better Native and 
Africana Studies programs. 

Essentially the biased nature of many educational 
institutions throughout the world paints a painfully 
clear picture of the true nature of the so-called 
“global village”. 

The problem is the same, wherever you go. There 
is no end to the range of ways in which educational 
inequality can manifest itself; the difference between 
private Canadian schools in rich neighbourhoods 
and public inner-city schools, or the kindly teacher 
who advises a Black 13 year old to “go into athletics 
or woodwork, something realistic”. 

It could be formerly white-only private schools in 
South Africa which keep raising their fees to ensure 
that the black majority, Indians, and “coloureds” 
can’t afford to pay. 

Or maybe you are from the English-speaking 
Caribbean, and where and what you are allowed to 
study — and therefore your future — are determined 
by an exam taken at the age of eleven. 

Perhaps, because of your economic position and\ 
or gender and\or race, you are refused access to the 
western education which is currently producing the 
kind of people the West wants to rule the world. 



Criticising education as it has come to be involves 
more than saying that “school sucks”. The education 
system, at both national and international levels, is 
an exercise in very effective thought control, created 
out of existing social and economic inequality to 
keep that inequality entrenched. 

There is an assumption that the children of 
wealthy nations don’t need to learn anything about 
“Third World” countries, because it is not relevant 
to their lives. If they do learn anything, it is that “we 
are rich and everyone else is poor, and that’s just the 
way it is”. 

Third World and First World; Developed World 
and developing world; North and South. 

These are all terms we digest in school, from TV, 
books, every medium of education at work in 
western culture. We are not encouraged to think 
about the history behind such terms or who created 
them. 

According to whose definition are some countries 
“developed” and others “dcvelopr’rig”? Exactly who 
defined development for the entire world? And just 
why have some countries been denied the opportu- 
nity to follow their own route of development or the 
route taken by others? 

Remember that history books — and just about 
every other book you’re likely to read in school — 
are written by thé victors. The world according to 
your professors may not necessarily have anything to 
do with reality. 

That’s the crisis with western education. It 
teaches you to regurgitate information without 
asking where it came from and to do without asking 
why. 

The education we receive does not exist in a 
vacuum. It’s part of an ongoing battle to control 
how much you know and how you interpret it. 

The Staff of the McGill Daily 



• Listen to your mother — Feminist 
approaches to education see page io 

• Picking through the 
posies — Choosing courses 
may become easier if McGill 
adopts an “anti- calendar” 

SEE PAGE 10 

• Doubting Canada’s educational 
equality — Are some of us at an 
educational disadvantage because of 
where we’re from? 

SEE PAGE 8 

• When tax dollars aren’t enough — 
Montréal school boards are turning to 
parents to help pay their bills 

SEE PAGE 9 

• Sex ed (Catholic style) — A 
look at sex ed in Catholic 
schools SEE PAGE 7 

ALSO... nafta & education page 11 • the Atlantis 
project page 7 • research & development at McGill 
page ii • environmental studies at McGill page 13 

• McGill tutors take on Montréal schools page 13 



CONTRIBUTORS 



Chris Sheridan, Susan Roop, Deborah Frankel, Joya Balfour, Damion 
Stodola, Jacqueline Reis, Joel Forrest, Mike Kluk, Jason Ridgley, Chamelle 
Clements, Tara Charran, Hasan Amazing ” Karrar, Keith Rodgers, Peter 
Schenk, Jane Tremblay, Nicolas Doré, and Aimée Worrell. 

ON THE COVER: 'Deron Westman mil shoop' by Chontelle Cementi Wardrobe provided by Alex Higone. 



Look out for Part Two of our Special Issue on 
Education this Wednesday, including articles 
on Literacy, Co-op, Apprenticeship, Canadian 
Studies at McGill, and much more! 



— Between the Sheets — 



• Either you pass or you 
don’t — McGill looks at 
passif ail grading systems 



SEE PAGE 6 
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DEPARTMENT OF ATHLETICS 



Campus Recreation 



WINTER 1994 



INTRAMURAL SPORTS PROGRAM 





BALL HOCKEY 



VOLLEYHAL1 
(4 ON 4) 



CATEGORY 



BASKETBALL MEN A. B 
WOMEN 



BASKETBALL MEN 

3 ON 3 WOMEN 



TABLE TENNIS MEN 

WOMEN 



VOLLEY BAI 1. MEN 

WOME N 



VOLLEYBALL CO REC A. B 




(65.00 
par team 



46 00 

par plnyar 



40 00 
per player 



$65 00 per 



(65.00 par 



(24 00 
par team 



GAME DAYS AND TIMES LOCATION 





Fri. 19:15-22:45. 
Sun. 09:00-20:00 



17:00-22:00 

17.00-22:00 

17:00-22:00 

17:00-22:00 

09:00-17:30 

09:00-19:30 



11:00-16:00 

11:00-16:00 



09:00-17:30 



Tua. 20:15-22:45 

Wed. 20:15-22:45 



Fob. 12 K 13 



Mon. 19:15-22 45 

Tua 19:15-22:45 

Wad 20:15-22.45 



Wed 20:15-22:45 

Thur. 19:15-22:45 

Fri. 19:15-22:00 



March 25. 26 & 27 



PLAY 

BEGINS 



NUMBER OF PLAYERS [ REGISTRATION CAPTAINS’ MEETING 
TO REGISTER I MAXIMUM I 



Currie Gym 



Mar. 18, 19. & 20 Currie Gym Mer. 18 3 




Currie Gym 



Lourentian Lanes Jen. 28 



Mois on 
Stadium Rink 



Currie Pool 



Currie Gym Jan. 15 10 




Currie Gym 



Currie Gym 
Squash Courts 



Fitness Room 



Currie Gym 



Currie Gym 



Currie Gym 




Jen. 5, 09:00 to Jen. 1 1, 18:15 hrt. 
Jan. 11. 17:00 Gymnasium 3 



Mar. 8 . 9:00 to Drew posted Campus Rec Office 
Mar. 1 5, 1 7:00 Mar. 1 8. 1 7:00 hr». 



Jan. 5. 09:00 to 
Jan. 11. 17:00 



Jan. 5, 09:00 to 
Jen. 21. 17:00 



Jan. 5, 09:00 to 
Jan. 11, 17:00 



Jan. 11. 18:15 hrs. 
Gymnasium 3 



Draw posted Campus Rec Office 
Jen. 25. 17:00 hrs. 



Jen. 11. 1B:1 5 hrs. 
Gymnasium 3 



Jan. 5, 09:00 to 
Jan. 11. 17:00 



Jon. 5 .09 00 to 
Jan. 11. 17:00 



Jon. 5, 09:00 to 
Jan. 11. 17:00 



Jan. 1 1, 18:15 hrs. 
Gymnasium 3 



Jon. 1 1. 18:15 hrs. 
Gymnasium 3 



Jan. 11. 19:15 hrs 
Gymnasium 3 



Jan, 25. 09 00 to Draw posted Campus Rec Office 
Feb 1.17 00 Feb. 2. 17 00 hrs. 



Feb. 1. 09 00 to 
Feb. 9. 17 00 



Jan. 5. 09:00 to 
Jan. 1 1. 1 7:00 



Draw posted Campus Roc Office 
Feb 10. 15 00 hrs. 



Jan. 11. 1 8:1 5 hrs. 
Gymnasium 3 



Jan. 5. 09.00 Jan. 1 1 . 1 9:1 5 hrs. 

Jan. 11. 17:00 Gymnasium 3 



Mar. 15. 09 00 to Draw posted Campus Rec Office 
Mar. 22. 1 7:00 Mer. 23, 1 7.00 hrs. 



In many sporis space is limited — registration is on a first come first served basis. 
Please note that registration deadlines arc strictly adhered to. 

A representative from each team must attend the captains' meeting for that sport. 



SPORTS OFFICIALS 



Students interested in officiating in the 
Intramural Sports Program should apply to f 
the Campus Recreation Office and attend 
the training clinic. Experience is an asset but 
not a necessity. 

TRAINING CLINIC 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 13th, 1994, 18:00 HRS. 
CURRIE GYMNASIUM ROOM 305 

Ball Hockey, Basketball, Broomball, Ice Hockey, Indoor 
Soccer, Innertube Waterpolo and Volleyball. 



Registration: Campus Recreation Office G35 

Currie Gym, 475 Pine Avenue West I 



CAPTAINS' MEETING 





JANUARY 1994 

CURRIE GYMNASIUM 

A representative from each team MUST attend the 
Captains' Meeting for that Sport. League schedules are 
planned and rules are distributed. A team that is not 
represented will NOT BE INCLUDED in the league. 
Note carefully, that an individual CAN REPRESENT 
ONLY ONE TEAM. 

Please consult the Intramural Schedule for the date, time 
and location of the specific meeting for your team. 



INFORMATION - 398-7011 
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Teacher's racist 



By Chris Sheridan 

William Kafé, a Montréal 
teacher, is tired of the pain inflicted 
on him by the Two Mountains 
School Board. 

“I knowthattheonlywayforme 
to get myself back is to leave this 
country. Aslongaslamstill a mouse 
in the kingdom of cats, I don’t see 
how my trauma can go away." 

For years, Kafé has undergone 
an intense psychological, social, and 
legal battle stemming from a 
number of racist incidents against 
him asa teacher of English, French, 
and religion for the school board. 
The repeated abuse has convinced 
Kafé to return home to Ghana, end- 
ing a twenty-four year stay in in this 
country. 

While Kafé was teaching at 
Polyvalente-Ste. Eustache Second- 
ary School in 1983, a student un- 
successfully attempted to bring hu- 
man excrement into the classroom 
to throw at him. In another inci- 
dent at the same school, students 
put a bar of soap and face cloth on 
Kafé’s desk to “wash the black 
teacher because blacks are dirty.” 

Kafé also described incidents in 
which students twice tried to burn 
down hisclassroom, threatened him 
with physical violence, andgavehim 
notes which read, “We don’t want a 
black teacher, do you understand?” 

In 1 978, Kafé complained to the 
Québec Human Rights Commis- 
sion and theTeacher’s Union. Since 
then, four judgements were passed 
in his favour, the final one in April 



of 1993. But to Kafé, the school 
board’s involvement in the harass- 
ment was never addressed. 

Kafé believed students were en- 
couraged by the principals of sev- 
eral schools to turn against him. In 
1988, after refusing the school 
board’s offer of SI 1 000 in exchange 
for his resignation, the board’s per- 
sonnel director told Kafé that if he 
returned to teach, he wouldn’t last 
one day. 

In one case, after receiving a 
threatening letter from a student, 
Kafé approached the principal. But 
as Kafé points out, the principal 
defended the student. 

Fo Niemi, the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Centre for Research Ac- 
tion on Race Relations, worked on 
Kafé’s case. “They [the school 
board ] were responsible for destroy- 
ing his [ Kafe’s] morale,” said Niemi. 

The real tragedy, according to 
Niemi, was the fact the school board 
failed to denounce the racial har- 
assment towards Kafé. "They [the 
school board] allowed the situation 
to rot." 

Michel Trudeau, a teacher and 
former co-worker of Kafé’s, said 
students of Two Mountain schools 
have difficulty accepting people of 
colour. He said the school board 
has openly refused to hire black 
teachers because of what Kafé went 
through. “They [the school board] 
have a racist problem,” said 
Trudeau. 

“They[schoolboard] havekilled 
my soul in this part of the world,” 
said Kafé. “I cannot work here 



persecution won't end 




William Kafe 



anymore because they [the school 
board] have suggested I’m psy- 
chotic, leading them to fire me.” As 
a result, Kafé will probably find it 
very difficult to find a job here. 

From 1983 to 1991, Kafé col- 
lapsedatleastfourtimeswhileteach- 
ing, putting him on sick leave for up 
to two years at a time. He said the 
repeated incidents of racial harass- 
ment and frequent attempts by a 
number of principals to fire him, 
put himinananxio-depressive state. 

Prior to 1 990, four separate psy- 
chiatrists concluded the school 
board was responsible for Kafé’s 
anxiety and stress. Nonetheless, the 
school board was relentless in its 



attempts to portray Kafé as ‘psy- 
chotic’ and ‘undisciplined.’ 

In 1990, the school board sent 
Kafé to another psychiatrist. Over 
the following three years, the psy- 
chiatrist concluded Kafé suffered 
from severe paranoia and “consti- 
tuted a serious threat to society.” 
Kafé was taken into custody by 
police in February 1993 after writ- 
ing a plea for help to the mayor of 
Verdun, which was deemed threat- 
ening by the authorities, and was 
later sent to Pinel Psychiatric De- 
tention Centre. He was released af- 
ter one month of evaluation. Doc- 
tors concluded Kaféshowed nosigns 
of psychosis. 



Kafé believes the school board 
deliberately encouraged their psy- 
chiatrist to tell “unbelievably bla- 
tant, naked, and absolute lies” 
against him, in hopes of forcing 
him out of his job. 

Niemi agrees with Kafé’s deci- 
sion to return to Ghana. “In this 
circumstance, it is important to go 
back because it is part of the process 
of healing.” 

For Kafé, the past will not go 
away. “I still have nightmares up to 
today,” he said. “I go to bed and I 
still see the students.” 

Two Mountain School Board 
officials refused to comment on 
Kafé’s case. 



Either you pass or you don't 



by Susan Roop 

McGill has recently taken a ten- 
tative step into the progressive age 
of grading systems. Students will 
have the option to receive a pass/fail 
grade in elective courses starting 
next September. There are, of 
course, certain restrictions. 

In December 1 992, the Academic 
Policy and PlanningCommitteeset 
up a working group (four profes- 
sors, the registrar, and two Students’ 
Society reps) to develop a proposal 
for implementinga pass/fail option 
for elective courses at McGill. A 
motion was passed at the Novem- 
ber 19th Senate meeting. 

The aim of the pass/fail option is 
to allow students to take a subject 
outside their majors, without jeop- 
ardizing their GPA’s. 

As of September 1994, students 
can decide during the Drop/Add pe- 
riod whether they wish to receive a 
letter or pass/fail grade in an elective 
course. Only 3 pass/fail credits can be 
taken per term and and a maximum 
of 10% of all credits can be in this 
category, (so if you’re in a 120 credit 
program - 12 pass/fail credits total). 

The minumum level for passing 
a course has been set at 55%, but 
there is still debate over whether or 
not individual faculties should set 
their own requirement. 



Although the pass/fail course 
won’t be calculated into students’ 
G PAs, their transcripts will still show 
the total number of pass/fail credits 
attempted and their results. An ad- 
ditional explanation sheet will be 
attached to the transcripts explain- 
ing the grades “S” and “U”, which 



will be used in place of pass and fail. 

Professors will not be informed 
which students have chosen the pass/ 
fail option, therefore all students will 
be given the normal grades in class. 

The Pass/Fail option is still being 
criticised. The most prevalent prob- 
lem stems from the fear that it will 



lower the university’sstandingsand 
credibility. 

Professor DuBowofthe Depart- 
ment of Microbiology and Immu- 
nology disagreed. “Other respect- 
able universities like Yale have had 
it sincebeforethcstudents who pro- 
posed it were born,” he said at Sen- 



ate, November 19th. 

He said many US colleges and 
universities already use the pass/fail 
system to some degree — it’s not a 
new concept. 

Some professors are concerned 
that students will abuse the system. 
Specifically, they fear that students 
will concentrate only on GPA val- 
ued courses and be lax on those 
taken as pass/fail. 

Arts Dean McCallum explained 
that some professors were against it 
in principle, claiming that it would 
lower standards at McGill. “The 
definition of ‘elective’ varies across 
faculties,” said McCallum. 

Of course, there is life beyond 
McGill and some of us would like to 
try our luck at grad school some- 
where else. Unfortunately, some 
universities automatically translate 
an “S” on an applicant’s transcript 
to a GPA of 2.0. 

Other universities will not rec- 
ognize these courses at all, while 
still others may prefer to do a little 
investigation and get some kind of 
written evaluation from the profes- 
sors of the pass/ fail courses. 

In light of this, you should find 
out how your prospective grad 
school will evaluate pass/fail courses 
before committing yourself to any- 
thing next September. 



MAKING THE GRADE 

Back in the Dark Ages, if you were smart enough to study then you passed. But in the 
late 1 700's professors decided students needed to be evaluated. 

In 1 7 85, Yale described its scholars as optimi (the best), second optimi (second best), 
inferiores (inferior), and pejores (detrimental to the rest). By 1 81 5, the GPA was born 
when Yale developed a numerical scale ranging from 1-4. 

Some professors and universities were dissatisfied by the limitation of this scale and 
gradually the scale was extended to include percentages. 

Gradually, a minimum level for a pass was established, and it was the University of 
Michigan which formally introduced the Pass/Fail system in 1851. 

The pass/fail system is analogous to elementary school, where "S" is satisfactory and 
"U" is unsatisfactory. Many students and professors question the validity of alpha- 
numerical grading systems. 

Different professors might give different marks to the same essay, or one professor, 
might mark the same paper differently at various times. 

The pass/fail system became very popular in the US during the 60's and 7 0's. In fact, 
a study done in 1 983 indicated that 60-80% of US universities and colleges used the 
system to some degree. Most institutions use it for electives only, although some 
medical graduate programs use the percentage for the theory component and the 
pass/fail for the practical. 
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Another look at Tamoxifen 

opinion submitted by Donna Stem , M.D. 



MONDAYJANUARY 10, 1994 



I was struck by the biased reporting of your 
article on “Tamoxifen: Cancer Prevention or 
Substitution” in your September 20 issue of the 
McGill Daily. 

As a clinical oncologist treating cancer patients 
and also involved in the Breast Cancer Prevention 
Trial, 1 would like to correct several misconcep- 
tions presented in this article. 

First of all, while the study hopes to recruit 
16,000 healthy women, Sharafi does not empha- 
size initially that this study is only open to those 
women who are considered high risk for develop- 
ing breast cancer. 

Sharafi writes that tamoxifen causes liver cancer 
in rats and liver changes in all species tested. She 
omits that this is in doses that are 20 to 200 times 
the doses used in humans. Tamoxifen has been 
used to treat breast cancer for 25 years and to date 
there is no increased rate of liver cancer in patients 
receiving standard doses (20mg. daily). 

According to her, women on tamoxifen have a 
fivefold increase in cancer of the uterus. In several 
studies involving more than 3000 patients on this 
drug, 0.29% (nine patients in all) developed this 
form of cancer, while in the untreated group 
0.14% (four patients) did so. 

So, while there is indeed an increase in this 
cancer, it is not five times higher. In addition, 
because tamoxifen-treated women are followed 
very closely, their cancers are discovered sooner 
and are usually curable by surgery. 

A statement that 1 find incredible is that 
“women must consider the non-existence of any 
studies on the long term (> 10 years) effects of 
tamoxifen.” The implication is that tamoxifen is 
some kind of new experimental drug. In fact, this 



drug has been available for 25 years and has been 
extensively tested and used on breast cancer pa- 
tients. 

Thousands of patients have been studied on 
protocols for over 5 to 10 years so the effects are well 
known. The current Breast Cancer Prevention Trial 
is starting by treating patients for 5 years only. 

I am also very surprised that the only expert 
quoted in your article is Dr. Rosemund Mondevillc 
who “has spent 6 months investigating scientific 
research on tamoxifen." 

While I do not wish to malign her in anyway, she 
is not a physician licensed to practice medicine in 
Quebec and I wonder why you made no attempt to 
include opinions of physicians involved in treating 
patients for years. 

In summary, 1 think your article was very biased 
and unfair to the many women who are at increased 
risk of developing breast cancer. Tamoxifen is an 
excellent drug in both treating breast cancer and 
preventing its recurrence. It seems logical to assess 
its use in preventing it in high risk women. 

1 suggest you interview some of the thousands of 
women who have had breast cancer. Find out what a 
devastating disease it can be, both physically and 
emotionally, to anyone being told they have cancer, 
must undergo chemotherapy and radiotherapy, and 
must endure years of uncertainty as to whether they 
will recur or not. 

Meet the families of women who have died of 
breast cancer, listen to their ordeal of suffering and 
loss. 

Tamoxifen, like all drugs, has side effects, but 
they are not as awful as you describe, and if there is a 
chance it will prevent this disease, then it is worth- 
while to carry out this study. 
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A call to cancel classes 

Atlantis Project promises to save drowning schools 




Paul Piehlcr wants to have 1 to 4 teacher/student ratio at McGill 




Catholic style 



by Kristin Andrews 

Classes may be cancelled at 
McGill, and for good. The university 
could support in theory an experi- 
ment which would axe huge lecture- 
based classes in favor of a more inti- 
mate tutorial system, Arts Dean John 
McCallum said. 

“We’ve got to cease the over- 
teaching that goes on at university,” 
said Paul Piehlcr, who aims to have a 
pilot project in tutorial-based learn- 
ing in place by this fall. 

Piehler has been working toward 
alternatives to what he called the “ob- 
solete” classroom lecturesystem since ^ 
he took a break from teaching medi- < 
eval literature at McGill two years “ 
ago. 5 

Hisbrainchildiscalled theAtlantis £ 
Project. His vision is to replace all g 
lecture classes with seminars of four ° 
students and one tutor. 

While most full-time McGill stu- 
dents take five courses at a time, the 
Atlantis Project would limit students’ 
course loads to one or two tutorials 
per term. “I’m talking about ruth- 
lessly cutting down on the quantity 
of student work, giving increased 
possiblity for the raising of quality,” 
Piehler said. 

Students would do all the reading 
for the course before the tutorial 
started, so that work in the seminar 
could focus on writing and editingof 
final papers. Students would be evalu- 
ated with verbal feedback in place of 
letter grades. 

Atlantis isdifferent from a lecture 
system because “students arc encour- 
aged to define their own problems 
and seek the solutions themselves,” 
said Warwick Armstrong, a profes- 
sor of geography at McGill and a 
supporter of the project. 

The Atlantis Project is very simi- 
lar to the Oxbridge system which has 
been used at Cambridge and Oxford 
Universities since the 15th century. 
But this system is expensive, and some 
people think that increasing student 
contact with faculty would mean 
spending more money which Cana- 
dian universities don’t have. 

Tom Thompson, the executive 
campaign director of the McGill 
Twenty-First Century Fund, is ten- 
tative about his support for the 
Atlantis Project. “Right now, our first 
priority is the capital campaign it- 
self,” he said. 

McGill has approved $12 000 as 
seed money for the project, but after 
that Atlantis ison its own. In fact, the 
project can only solicit funds from 
donors which have not already been 
identified as donors to McGill itself. 

At Dawson College, a CEGEP 
close to McGill, a special Liberal Arts 
programme attempts to accomplish 
some of the goals of the Atlantis 
project. Classes are small-ish (about 
40 people) and students in a class are 
encouraged to work closely together 
to learn from each other. 

“It is a little bit more expensive,” 
said David Mulhall, a history teacher 
at Dawson who administers the Lib- 
eral Arts programme. “But in the 
end, the students have a much more 
integrated education. They’re much 



While most humanities 
students have the 
opportunity to take 
small seminar classes 
early in their career ; 
many science students 
like Alexandra Bourne 
have never had a class 
at McGill that wasn't 
held in an 
amphitheater. 

readier for university.” 

Some Atlantis supporters argue 
that the Project is worth the extra 
money and that it might even be 
cheaper to run than universities. 

No new faculty would have to be 
hired, Piehler said. The time saved 
from lecture preparation and mark- 
ing would provide more time for 
consulting students and for their own 
work, he said. 

Because the study would be more 
intense, a baccalaureate would take a 
year less; two years for Québec stu- 
dents currently in a three year pro- 
gram and three years for students 
from out of province. Such a time 
savings could save universities a lot 
of money. 

Piehler sees huge potential sav- 
ings by cutting back on university 
administration in coordination with 
the tutorial system. “In the long run, 
the need for administration enor- 
mously diminishes, because the rela- 
tionship is all between the tutor and 
the students," he said. 

Students could probably operate 
much of the university administra- 
tion themselves, Piehler said. 

Piehler’sdaimsthatAtlantiscould 
save money has caused ears to prick 
up in Ottawa. Stuart Smith, the chair 
of the Commission on Post-Second- 
ary Education in Canada has begun 
to look closely at the proposal. 

“The Atlantis people are asking 
some important questions," Smith 
said. “Can the Oxford model be done 
in a way that saves money as opposed 



to costing more money? Can self- 
directed learning actually be cheaper 
than the form of mass education 
we’re used to?” 

While Smith is willing to look at 
the possibility that tutorials could 
save money in the humanities facul- 
ties, he, like others, is doubtful that 
the system could be applied to teach- 
ing in the sciences without a cost. 

Second-year biology student 
Alexandra Bourne has a physics class 
in the Frank Dawson Adams Audito- 
rium. The room seats 500, but stu- 
dents are still forced to sit on crowded 
steps covered with bootsludge. While 
most humanities students have the 
opportunity to take small seminar 
classes early in their career, many 
science students like Bourne have 
never had a dassat McGill that wasn’t 
held in an amphitheater. 

“It’s really impersonal,” Bourne 
said. "But the classes have to be that 
way.” 

Robin Copp, a third year physics 
student who worked as a researcher 
for Piehler last summer, agrees that a 
lecture system in the sdences might 
be necessary. 

“The strength of the tutorial sys- 
tem is that you cover less material, 
but to greater depth,” Copp said. 
“The problem with the sciences is 
that you have to cover everything.” 

Copp said there is a need for sci- 
ence students to put their studies in 
context. "At the least, one course out 
of five should be a discussion/tuto- 
rial format," Copp said. 

The Atlantis Project has not yet 
identified the faculty members or 
department which will take part in 
the pilot project this summer, Piehler 
said. He hopes to involve science 
professors as well as professors in the 
humanities. 

If the Atlantis Project flies, it will 
be unique in Canada. Brown Uni- 
versity in Rhode Island implemented 
a similar program last fall. The 
Naropa Institute in Boulder, Colo- 
rado has used a tutorial system for 
many years. 



BY ÜZ ÜNNA 

You probably didn’t learn all you 
know about sex in school, especially if 
you went to a Catholic school. In that 
case, you probably didn’t learn anything 
about sex, except for the beauty of the 
rhythm method. 

The times, however, arc a-changin’. 
As teen pregnancy rates soar in the US 
and STD’s spread like wildfire amongst 
high school populations, school boards 
(even Catholic ones) arc beginning to 
take action. 

Abstinence programmes are flour- 
ishing down south and condom ma- 
chines are popping up all over. It seems 
that including the words ‘sex’ and ‘teen- 
ager’ in the same sentence is not a federal 
offense anymore. 

In Montreal, the Catholic School 
Commission (CECM) has its own 
unique way of going about sex educa- 
tion. English Catholicschoolsand French 
Catholic schools around the city use 
different sex education curriculums — 
the anglo’s from a religious standpoint, 
and the francophone’s from a 
layperson’s. Even sex seems to be drawn 
into the linguistic duality of Québec 

Sexing the schools 

The Québec Ministry of Education 
has a compulsory sex education pro- 
gramme, taught from Grade 1 through 
the end ofhigh schooL The programme 
is one of five components of the Minis- 
try’s Personal and Social Development 
Program. 

“It is probably one of the most com- 
prehensive programmes around, it cov- 
ersa lotofground," said Dr. Ron Morris, 
a professor in McGill’s department of 
Religion and Philosophy in Education. 
“It’s unique.” 

According to Morris, the philosophy 
of the program constitutes its 
strongpoint“lttakesapositiveapproach 
to sexuality. A lot of sex ed programs 
perpetuate the idea that sex is just a 
source of problems — before it was a sin, 
now it’s illness and disease. This one 
(Québec’s programme) takes a positive 
approach, helping people understand 
their sexuality, puberty, relationships, 
etc.,” he stated. 

School boards can implement the 
programme as they wish but some still 
don’t teach it at alL “Maybe nooneinthe 
school is capable of doing it,” explained 
Morris. 

The CECM held a meeting in Octo- 
ber 1 992 to discuss the fate of sex edu- 



cation in Catholic schools. CECM com- 
missioner Constance Leuc proposed 
several initiatives for the Catholic 
schools, the most concrete of which — 
condom distributors and increased 
number of hours devoted to sex ed — 
were rejected. 

The commission did however vote 
to guarentee teaching the sex ed pro- 
gram starting in Grade 1. Howthispans 
out in English schools as compared to 
their French counterparts is a different 
story. 

Holier-than-thou human 
development 

'Hie difference between sex in Eng- 
lish and sex in French at Catholic “My 
sense is, it’s being done a tat more in 
French than in English,” says Morris. 

Why? “The French schools teach it as 
a laypeople, there are no religious refer- 
ences,”explained Leduc. “At the CEGM, 
there is a large majority of Italian 
anglophones,” she added. 

What this amounts to is that while 
French kids arc taught about 
contraceptions from Secondary 1st to 
5th, English kids don’t even learn that it 
exists. 

In the English “Human Develop- 
ment” program, there is no mention of 
contraception at all, unless you count 
the curriculum in Secondary Four, where 
students learn to “Be able to understand 
and reflect on chastity as a valid and 
necessary option in life.” 

Furthermore, while students in the 
French schools are learning about “per- 
sonal options”, “sexual awakenings”, 
“sexual orientation” and masturbation, 
the Anglo students learn to “realize that 
expressions of affection are good and 
normal but they come in degrees and 
must be managed.” 

Thegoal of the English curriculum in 
Secondary One is “To help boys develop 
a wholesome attitude towards growing 
up,” and “To assist girls in understand- 
ingboysandtheirdcvelopmenL” Later, 
these kids will “examine the adolescent 
problemofmasturbation” and learn how 
to “understand the AIDS epidemic 
within the framework of our Catholic 
faith.” 

Unfortunately, no one at the CECM 
besides Constance Leduc returned any 
phone calls. Consequently, the drricula 
mustspeakfor themselves. “Theconfes- 
sional thing is very complex and very 
political,” says Morris. “There’s a fear 
now of speaking on these issues because 
of the political implications.” 
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Doubting Canada's wliei 

educational equality School hoa\ 



For most out-of-province students at McGill, a bachelors degree 
takes 120 credits (normally 4 years) to complete, while it takes 
Québec students 90 (normally 
3 years). • by Joya Balfour 
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Some students are more 
equal than others at McGill 



This results in a picture similar to 
the following: 

• the average student from West- 
ern or Atlantic Canada graduates 
after 4 years, or at 2 1 122 years of age; 

• theaveragestudent from Québec 
graduates after 3 years, or at 21/22 
years of age; 

• the average student from On- 
tario graduates after 4 years, or at 
22/23 years of age. 

It is quite obvious where the 
discrepcncy lies. Ontario students 
must take at least six OAC (Ontario 
Academic Credit) courses, which 
usually amounts to taking a fifth 
year of high school. Many universi- 
ties, including our neighbour 
Concordia, giveautomaticadvanccd 
placement for these credits, but 
McGill does not. 

However, Quebec students who 
have obtained a diploma from a 
College d’enseignement général et 
professionnel (CKGEP) arc ex- 
empted from all McGill freshman 
requirements. With the absence of 
OAC/CEGEP, students from else- 
where in Canada complete a fresh- 
man year which puts them on a par 
with their Québec counterparts. 

Emechcte Onuoha, president of 
theCanadian Federation ofStudcnts, 
feels that McGill is designed for 
Québec students. 

“McGill issayingthat they have a 
reason to believe that students from 
Québec are prepared to enter right 
into their program,” said Onuoha. 
Because McGill docs not grant cred- 
its for OAC courses, Ontario stu- 
dents who graduate from grade 13 
effectively do one more year than 
everyone else even though there as a 
qualified as CEGEP students. 

CECEP students 
more qualified 

Selma Tischer, chair of Pedagogi- 
cal Affairs at the Fédération Auto- 
nomeCollégiale.bclicvesCEGF.Pstu- 
dents have a distinct advantage upon 
entering university than students 
coming directly from high school. 

“The intermediate [CEGEP) level 
helps students to make the transition 
between secondary school and uni- 
versity,” she said. "The fact that post- 
secondary education [in Québec] 
considers CEGEP and university as a 
unit is reflected in the Ministère de 
l’Enseignement supérieur." 

Whilepoliticianscall fora united 



country and equal opportunity for 
all Canadians, the disparity between 
provincial educational systems still 
remains a glaring anomaly. 

Resembling our neighbours to 
the south, the Western and Atlantic 
provinces haveamandatory 12-year 
program, after which a student may 
continue post-secondary studies. In 
Ontario, however, OACs are re- 
quired for admission to a post-sec- 
ondary institution. For most stu- 
dents, this amounts to an extra year 
(or Grade 13, as it was once ailed) 
of high school. 

In Québec, high school ends at 
Grade 11 (or Secondary V), after 
which a student has the option of 
attending CEGEP. A minimum of 
two years in a specialized academic 
area is required to continue post- 
secondary studies; three years if one 
follows the technial, non-univer- 
sity stream. 

Comparisons between the OAC 
and CEGEP-2 year have been made, 
but great differences remain. 
CEGEP, created in 1967, serves a 
unique purpose. 

“Pre-university programs (cre- 
ated since the last CEGEP reform) 
make up a whole: the 2 years 
(CEGEP) plus 3 years culminating 
in a bachelor’s degree,” said Tischer. 

Onuoha feels that CEGEP is a 
benefit other Canadian students do 
not have. 

"There is a whole concern about 
[providing] a pre-university pro- 
gram. In that sense,” he said, “it 
seems that Québec [education sys- 
tem] is more streamlined than On- 
tario and the West. In that way stu- 
dents are more groomed to attend 
these [university] institutions. The 
[CEGEP] systemisdesigned to make 
that transition.” 

Concerns that students from 
Western Canada are not aademi- 
ally prepared for university have 
provoked various responses from 
both academics and students. 

“Perhaps in Western Canada this 
[CEGEP] system might work better. 
[Institutions] acknowledge that 
many students aren’t aademically 
prepared, maybe because secondary 
schools aren’t structured for that 
[transition],” said Onuoha. 

Kelly Remai, a U2 Management 
student, divided his secondary edu- 
ation between schools in Saskatch- 
ewan and British Columbia. He no- 
ticed a difference in performance 



between McGill students from On- 
tario and Québec, and those from 
elsewhere in Canada. 

“A lot of Ontario students in my 
first-year classes had an advantage 
beause they had already covered 
the introductory material. Basically, 
they were wasting their time [in those 
classes). I found that CEGEP stu- 
dents had the same advantage as 
Ontario students, butthen they only 
have to do 3 years [in an under- 
graduate degree.” 

James Mesbur, a U2 Linguistics 
student, attended high school in 
Ontario. He thinks OACs have both 
disadvantages and advantages. 

“Some people think it’s an ad- 
vantage to have OACs beause they 
an explore moreacademic options. 
However, that’s the whole point of 
the freshman year at McGill, so 
you’re spending 2 years doing the 
same thing." 

Philippe Westreich, U1 Physics, 
attended CEGEP in Montréal. He 
believes non-CEGEP science stu- 
dentsbenefit from the freshman pro- 
gram. Because they have taken the 
equivalent CEGEP courses in fresh- 



man year, all science students reach 
the same level in Ul. 

“All non-Quebeckers did fresh- 
man courses, so that pretty much 
puts them at the same level,” he said. 
When asked hisopinion ofOntario’s 
extra year, he concurred with Remai 
and Mesbur. 

“It does seem unfair that they 
have an extra year,” he said. 

National standard 
testing divides teachers 
and students 

This past September in Victoria, 
B.C., provincial education ministers 
met to discuss a new action plan for 
Canadian education. According to 
their press release, their mission state- 
ment emphasized the following: 

• the immediate discussion with 
Statistics Canada over a new pro- 



gramme which would define a new 
system of measuring scholastic per- 
formance; 

• the creation of a national task 
force responsible for an evaluation 
of the differences in educational 
programmes and related initiatives 
in the area of developing pro- 
grammes. 

Varying levels of teaching stand- 
ards across Canada make it difficult 
for universities to adequately evalu- 
ate the performance of prospective 
students. The possibility of a stand- 
ardized aptitude test administered 
to graduating secondary school stu- 
dentshasbecn mentioned frequently 
in academic circles as a solution to 
this dilemma. Students and edua- 
tional organizations have mixed re- 
views. 

“There’s no standard [for evalu- 
ation] beause high schools vary,” 
said Remai. “We need Canadian 
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ri tax dollars aren't enough 

rds versus parents: Where does the money come from? 



'ding not far from the McGill campus, students in grades one 
m work enthusiastically at chemistry, math, French, English, 

and the masterv/orks of great composers and 
playwrights. • by Jacqueline Reis 




M, 



.ILES AWAY in Côte-des-Neiges, an 
elementary school choir in a somewhat smaller 
classroom in a somewhat smaller school pre- 
pares for a performance. 

These institutions, like other public schools 
across Montréal, have their similarities and dif- 
ferences. Bothare allocated fundsby the Protes- 
tant School Board of Greater Montréal 
(PSBGM), which ran at an S800.000 surplus last 
year, and both must turn to fundraising for 
additional support. 

Both are working at full capacity and have 
energetic and capable staff members. There, 
however, the similarities end. 

Coronation, an emerging French immersion 
school, is located in a residential area of Côte- 
des-Neiges composed largely of single-parent 
families. The school counts enriched math, fine 
arts, and cooperative learning programs among 
its strengths. The community, while high on 
spirit, cannot support elaborate fundraising 
schemes. 

Thanks to inner-city funds from the PSBGM, 
Coronation is able to run an after-school home- 
work program. There is also an after-school 
day-care program which costs S3 a day, a sum 
not all parents can comfortablyafford. In-school 
and after-school field trips require a major 



standardized tests to measure the 
level of education.” 

“To improve the quality of edu- 
cation, we need improved teacher 
training and academic parity. I’m 
not sure that standardized tests are 
the answer,” said Mesbur. 

"There should be national stand- 
ards for literacy,” said Westreich, 
“and at certain years, like at the end 
of elementary school, national tests 
to determine reading comprehen- 
sion and writing skills. But politi- 
cally it would be very hard todothat, 
because provincial governments 
don’t like to be seen as giving up 
power, especially in Québec.” 

The Fédération Autonome 
Collégiale, along with most of 
Québec’s education associations, 
believes national standardized tests 
are not the answer. 

“Wedon’tthinkit’sa useful thing, 
because there are differences between 
those [students] who enter univer- 
sity from secondary school, and those 
entering from CEGEP. It’s a problem 
of jurisdiction within the provincial 
education system,” said Tischer. 

"It is embarrassing and surpris- 



ing that Canada isa first world coun- 
try and doesn’t have an [national] 
education portfolio," said Onuoha. 

“It’s ludicrous. There can’t be a 
national fiscal policy if there isn’t a 
finance portfolio, so how can there 
be a national education policy? The 
Canadian Federation ofStudcntshas 
beenlobbyingforaprovincialstand- 
ard of education that is accessible 
and nationally planned. We need to 
haveaqualitylcarningenvironment, 
teaching standards and restrictions 
on class size.” 

Students want McGill to look at 
howstudentsare viewing themselves 
in comparison to other students in 
their program. When students com- 
plain of unfair academic advantages 
or of varying admission policy, the 
university needs to examine their 
concerns. Ontario students enter- 
ing McGill have completed what 
amounts to an extra year of high 
school but get no advanced place- 
ment for their OACs. McGill should 
take into consideration that Québec 
hasa distinct academic system which 
requires adjustment on the part of 
students from other provinces. 



fundraising effort to pay for transportation and 
activities. 

“Although this school is given its share of 
inner-city funds,” said Coronation principal 
Beverly Townsend, “parents always pay some 
part of the cost of special activities.” 

Instead ofparticipatinginaHomeandSchool 
Association with dues to pay, Townsend says 
Coronation parents “just do it." The day I was 
there, volunteers were involved in various ac- 
tivities. As one mother said, “you have to wear a 
lot of hats.” 

At the Fine Arts Core Education (FACE) 
school on University Street near McGill’s RVC 
residence, students are taught art, music and 
theater in addition to all the usual subjects. 
Pupils are drawn from all over the island and are 
asked to pay SI 80 a year. 

According to Principal M.N. Primiano, ad- 
missions are on a first-come-first-serve basis in 
the early grades. And if a family can’t pay the 
$180 fee? “We absorb it,” explained Primiano. 
“In a good year, 80 percent of our [1,000] stu- 
dents pay.” 

FACE sells chocolate and citrus fruit to gen- 
erate funds for their ambitious list of activities. 
Primiano said that the fundraising adds 
“enough” to the school’s SI 00,000 budget to 
allowstudentstoattend concertsand plays. The 
sum also contributes to the school’s winter and 
summer camps, productions, and concerts. 

In another part of town, Bill Stockwell of the 
takeshore School Board said that school em- 
ployees he has talked to are on “the lower end of 
satisfied.” Recent cutbacks have left the 
Lakeshore area with fewer employees and less 
money with which to implement expensive pro- 
grams like the integration of special needs stu- 
dents. 

Other school administrators don’t seem to 
be feeling the crunch. Things are good,” said 
Shadd Academy Vice-Principal Jim Aitken. 
Shadd has approximately 300 students between 
the ages of 1 1 and 1 8 in its high school program 
and offers French immersion, sports, tutorials, 
dance, band, and a steel drum band. 

Where the money 
comes from 

According to Stockwell, all public schools in 
Montréal receive the majority of their funds 
from the same sources: the Québec ministry of 
education and Montréal property taxes. Taxes 
are pooled from all over the island so that schools 
are not supported simply by the taxes collected 
in their district. During the 1989-1990 school 
year, Montréal (not including Laval) received 
51,145,801 from the ministry, local taxes and 
other sources. 

This money is then given to the school com- 
mission, in this case the Montréal Island School 
Council, which works with the eight public 



school boards (four Catholic, four Protestant) 
to distribute funds to the schools. 

Asoneadministrator explained, schools have 
generally been allocated similar amounts dur- 
ing the recent recession. Primiano explained 
that each school gets roughly S36 per stud ent for 
books, S0.75 per student for field trips, etc. 
Unfortunately, books often cost $40 each and 
$0.75 per student won’t even pay for transpor- 
tation on a field trip. 

Primiano also explained that each school 
receives some money without being told explic- 
itly where to use it. This is one place where 
differences in needs and priorities surface. 

Another variable is the area of town from 
which each school’sstudentsaredrawn. Schools 
like Coronation that serve inner-city youth are 
eligible for inner-city grants. Do programs like 
these really make up for the smaller base of 
parent donations though? 

At Coronation, bake sales and chocolate 
drives just don’t bring in the same amount of 
money that they would in more affluent areas. 
Some schools also have parents who can solicit 
funds from their businesses. “That’s a resource 
we just don’t have,” stated Townsend. At Coro- 
nation, some children skip daycare so that their 
family can save $3, and $10 field trips just aren’t 
possible. 



"We may not get 
as much money as 
we require. We use 
what we get and 
we use it well. " 

— Principal Beverly 
Townsend of Coronation 
Public School 



“In the past, ’’Townsend stated, “special funds 
for inner-city schools from the Montréal Island 
Council have enabled our students to enjoy 
special scienceprojectsandtripsto the Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra that the school cannot 
provide. However, these funds have been re- 
duced and, like everything else, the cost of add- 
ing enriching experiences to the school curricu- 
lum has increased. Therefore we have had to 
prioritize and press those parents who can pay 
to contribute more^ 

Townsend also noted that the Côte-des- 
Neiges Black Community Association has pro- 
vided ongoing support for many of Corona- 
tion’s projects. 

Despite the funding crunch, teachers and 
principals seem unwilling to offer more than a 
vague criticism of the current system. In the 
absence of formal complaints and proposed 
alternatives, it appears that any reform will be a 
longtime in coming. Until then, principals like 
Townsend prefer to focus on the positive. 

“We may not get as much money as we 
require,” she continued, “We use what we get 
and we use it well.” 
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Listen to your mother 

A little feminist pedagogy does good for girls and boys 



by Joel Forrest 



Are women disadvantaged by tra- 
ditional teaching methods? Propo- 
nents of Feminist teaching suggest 
that not only are women at a disad- 
vantage, but that men also do better 
if taught with feminist pedagogy. 

Feminist pedagogy is the use of 
teaching techniques that take into 
account the ways in which men and 
women learn differ- 
ently. Traditional 
pedagogy focuses on 
the competitive in- 
dividualism and has 
a hierarchical ap- 
proach to learning. 

According to 
Fran Davis, of 
Vanicr College it is 
no wonder that 
women have not 
found the tradi- 
tional system to their 
benefit when their 
socialization en- 
courages “relational 
activities”, rather 
than individual pur- 
suits. 

“Women do less 
well as competition 
increases, so femi- 
nist pedagogy tries 
to reduce competi- 
tion. Women seem 
to do better in coop- 
erative settings than 
they do when they 
are made to feel 
alone,” said Davis. 

Feminist peda- 
gogy tries to take these differences 
in the way women learn and incor- 
porate them into everyday teach- 
ing. Davis feels that the goal of femi- 
nist teaching is to make women 
more comfortable as they move 
through their education. 

Teachingwith feminist pedagogy 
had been referred to in the book 
Women’s Ways of Knowing as 
“Teacher as Midwife”. This is the 
idea that rather than just “deposit 
knowledge in the learners head”, 
the teacher should “draw it 
out....assist the student in giving 
birth to their own ideas.” 

Feminist pedagogy issometimes 
used to encourage women within 
the traditional educational system. 
“This is the goal of having women 
do better and get in there and ulti- 
mately have to join a society where 
competitive individualism is the 
norm. And 1 see this as very contra- 
dictory," said Davis. 

Feminist pedagogy may well 
have radical implications for the 
education system. “If we gave eve- 
rybody a feminist educational op- 
portunity, maybe we’d change some 
of the structure,” said Davis. 

Feminist teaching methods are 
not restricted to helping women. 
Studies undertaken by Fran Davis 
and Arlene Steiger, of Vanier Col- 
lege, revealed the potential in alter- 
native educational approaches for 
men as well. 

“There are also lots of men who 
don’t like competition, and don’t 
like the individualistic, hierarchical 



approach [to teaching] and they 
thrive in feminist pedagogy,” said 
Davis. 

In Davis’s studies, many of the 
boys did as well as the girls, and in 
somecasesbetter.Thissuggeststhat 
feminist pedagogy is more than just 
a way of helping women feel com- 
fortable in an antagonistic educa- 
tion system. This could be a new 
approach to the whole concept of 



education and learning. 

Inthestudies conductcdbyFran 
Davis and Arlene Steiger of Vanier 
College, CEGEP teachers wereasked 
to alter the way they taught their 
classes and monitor the results. 

“We wanted students to work 
often in pairs....This created a more 
supportive atmosphere, especially 
ifthepeoplecouldchoosetheirown 
pairs.” Davis said the results were 



positive. “It worked really well. All 
the kids loved it.” 

For large classes, Davis and 
Steiger suggested more writing. 
“Students could write about what 
they thought about the subject, and 
what they were having trouble 
with." 

“In physics this made a new kind 
of communication with the teacher 
in a subject where women tend to 




Picking through the posies 

Choosing a course made easier at McGill 



by Michael Kluk 



At McGill, word of mouth is probably the most 
valuable source of information in the student’s eternal 
search for a good course. Relying on the descriptions in 
the course calendar is much like buying clothes from a 
mail-order catalogue. Once in your hands, that lime- 
green leisure suit somehow loses the appeal it had when 
Fabio had it on , eh? 

However, if you have no faith in your friends’ ad- 
vice, don’t despair. Senate has recently passed a motion 
calling for the mandatory release of the multiple-choice 
sections of course evaluations, beginning with those of 
last term. This means that McGill students will now 
have access to how their peers evaluated specific pro- 
fessors and courses. 

There are, however, drawbacks to the motion. Vp 
university affairs Ruth Promislow states that while the 
motion is university- wide, each faculty or department 
can decide on the terms of accessibility to the informa- 
tion. To find out the exact whereabouts of the results of 
the evaluations, your best bet is to contact the vp 
academic of your faculty. 

Also, the multiple choicequestions may not provide 
the most accurate information to students as the writ- 
ten section of the course evaluations. The University of 
Toronto’s “Anti-calendar” contains statistical analy- 
ses, as well as a small paragraph summing up the 
students’ written comments pertaining to the course. 
Says Uma Sarkar, president of U of T’s Arts and Sci- 
ences Students’ Union, the students’ written com- 
ments are “probably the most sought-after part of the 
evaluations.” 



U of T’s “anti-calendar”, produced sincel981, has 
been considered throughout the years as a sort of 
“underground” publication, produced by and for the 
student body. Last year, however, the Dean’s office 
joined forces with the Arts and Sciences Students’ 
Union to provide students with a more comprehen- 
sive, official publication evaluating over 1 300 courses. 

Back here at McGill, chairperson of the Department 
of Economics Mary MacKinnon doesn’t support the 
publication of written comments, arguing that most of 
the negative ones are unfounded. MacKinnon main- 
tains that the professor is not always at fault, and that 
it is usually the consistently poor student, or the one 
who is not putting forth maximal effort who seeks 
revenge via a scathing evaluation. 

The linguistics department at McGill has always 
had the results of evaluations on file for students to 
peruse. Linguistics chairperson Michel Paradis said the 
department has “nothing to hide and everything to be 
proud of. All [students] have to do is ask and I’ll be 
more than happy to show them whatever they’re inter- 
ested in seeing.” 

According to Paradis, publishing individual com- 
ments would not provide students with an accurate 
account of what the course is really like. He feels that 
most students who actually take the time to write 
evaluations usually have a very strong bias, whether it 
be negative or postive. 

On the subject of using student comments for pur- 
poses of tenure, Paradis said “a professor may want to 
add positive evaluations to his or her dossier when up 
for tenure, but if they don’t, you have to ask yourself, 
'Are they hiding something?”’ 



be rather intimidated.... It worked 
remarkably well even in a 'hard’, 
non verbal subject like physics,” said 
Davis. 

The third adjustment that teach- 
ers were asked to make, was to per- 
sonalize their classes. They were to 
talk about their own lives and make 
themselves appear more human. 
Davis said “It made an enormous 
difference in the classroom. People 
felt, 'oh this is a hu- 
man being. I can ask 
him my question. I 
don’t have to be so 
scared of him.’” 
Despite the 
growingsupportfor 
new educational 
approaches, univer- 
sities have a poor 
record in looking at 
pedagogical issues. 
“Universities take 
the attitude that if a 
student gets that far, 
pedagogy isn’t the 
issue- knowledge is, 
and they should be 
able to learn alone," 
said Davis. 

Professor Peta 
Tancred of the 
McGill Centre for 
Research and 

Teaching on 
Women, agreed 
that the University 
is an institution in 
5 which it is“verydif- 
1 ficult to apply femi- 
I nist pedagogy.” 
“Even the lec- 
ture halls are set up in a hierarchical 
fashion with the professor at the 
front and all the students facing the 
professor," said Tancred. 

The number of students who do 
not feel comfortable speaking in 
dasssurprises Tancred. “Many have 
never said a word in any of their 
other classes. That’s very frighten- 
ing that they haven’t contributed to 
their education.” 

In her classes, Tancred tries to 
personalizeherlecturesand encour- 
ages the students to talk to her and 
amongst themselves. 

Although Davis and Steiger have 
experienced success in the area of 
alternate teaching methods, there 
has not been a noticable move to- 
ward feminist pedagogy. Davis says 
that the impact in real terms has 
been “a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to what is out there.” Davis, 
Steiger and Tancred all remain opti- 
mistic about the future. Even in the 
University setting some Professors 
are discussing feminist “tactics” in 
their teaching, and at CEGEP’s are 
slowly incorporating new pedagogi- 
cal methods in their programs. 

Even small changes can make an 
enormous difference to the educa- 
tional experience of women and 
men. Some schools are even taking 
radial steps; California has set up a 
system of segregated math and sci- 
ence classes. Hopefully somewhere 
between the two we will find a mode 
of eduation that an accommo- 
date both sexes and prepare them 
well for the future. 
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Who needs 
intellectual 
freedom? 




by Hasan Karrar 



With university deficits 
running into millions of dollars, 
faculty administratorsarefindingit 
difficult to dish out money for re- 
search and development. The im- 
age of universities as centres of 
knowledge and learning is fast be- 
ing replaced. Ironically, money 
seems to be the key to the success of 
a learning institution. 

Research money coming from 
the federal government constituted 
a mere 1.33 as a percentage of the 
total domestic product in 1989, 
compared to more than twice the 
same percentage in J apan, Germany 
and the United States. 

“The dollar amount (of money) 
we recieve from the federal govern- 
ment has been the same over the 
years despite the inflation,” said 
Bitten Stripp, associate dean of 
Graduate Studies and Research. 

“There is absolutely no doubt 
that research and development is 
suffering," said Stripp. “The lack 
of funds requires the students to 
be more innovative. They have to 
make a number of attempts be- 
fore they actually get the approval 
to go ahead with the research 
projects.” 

“This means that people with 
good ideas find it much more diffi- 
cult to find the money they need to 
do research,” she said. “It’s very 
discouraging and it causes instabil- 
ity” 

“ W e can’t take on more new stu- 
dents and a lot of research oriented 
questions are left unanswered,” 
Stripp added. 

Capitalism is the 
solution 

The solution to scarce finances 
across Canadian campuseshasbeen 
a steady increase in funding from 
the private sector. Though private 
sector fundingconstitutesabout 10 
percent of the total research fund- 
ingat McGill, the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Students, a non profit or- 
ganization of Students from across 
Canada, believes that the figure is 
10 percent too much. 

This concern rises from a fear 
that continual private sector fund- 
ing will result in the 
“corporatization” of research in 
which case a buyer and seller rela- 
tionship will emerge between the 
private sector and the universities. 
Many have described this new rela- 
tionship as a marriage of conven- 
ience: the industry needs the know 
how, the universities need the 
money. 

“Knowledge that was once free, 



open and for thebenefit of society is 
now proprietary, confidential and 
for the benefit of private compa- 
nies," wrote John Harris, a free- 
lance journalist in the September 
1991 issue of 77i»s Magazine. 

According to Stripp however, the 
private sector funded research tak- 
ing place isn’t completely control- 
led by the investors. 

“We usually provide the idea, 
propose the project and then go 
after the funding. We can’t do the 
research without the approval of 
the investors," she said. 

Stripp admits the system isn’t 
without flaws. There’s no question 
ofehanginga research project mid- 
stream and hence researchers can- 
not always pursue the line of re- 
search they want. 

Intellectual property is another 
major issue concerning research- 
ers. Though Stripp insists that all 
private sector funded research is 
patented through McGill, thereare 
certain universities across Canada, 
such as the University of Waterloo 
and UBC where the investor be- 
comes the sole owner of the discov- 



Selling out? 

University presidents once pic- 
tured as being at the forefront of 
intellectual institutions, are now 
sadlyseenasdesperatebusinesspeo- 
plescamingmoney from huge mul- 
tinationals. They conduct their 
operations under the banner of 
(highlyadvertised) schemes like the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 

In the classroom, students are 
subject to pictures of graduates in 
formal attire, who bombard them 
with chest-beating psuedo senti- 
mental rhetoric: “Does your alma 
matter?” 

According to the CFS report, one 
ofthedangersofprivatesectorfund- 
ing is that universities will take 
money from just about anyone for 
just about any reason, which also 
indudesdefenseprojects.Since 1982 
the US Defense department has 
spent an average of $825,000 on 
Canadian campuses. McGill has 
ranked number five amongst Cana- 
dian universities in the amount of 
funds allocated to it by the US De- 
fence department in the past dec- 
ade. 

“I would be very sorry to see the 
university going just after private 
funding,” Stripp said. “We’d lose 
sight of objective and intellectual 
search.” 

“But we’re not there by a long 
shot,” she added. 



Are Canadian 
universities 
turning into 
corporate 
research 
playgrounds? 




Post-secondary education hit 
hard by Free Trade 

McGill at forefront of ' Americanizing ' Canadian education 



By Chris Sheridan 

Canadian post-secondary education is in for a 
rough ride as the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment (NAFTA) takes effect, analysts say. 

“It [NAFTA] increases the Americanization of Ca- 
nadian universities,” said Duncan Cameron of the 
Ottawa-based Canadian Centre for Policy Alterna- 
tives. 

One way Free Tradecould workagainstthecurrent 
model of Canadian education is by encouraging pri- 
vatization, said John Calvert. Calvert co-authored last 
year’s book Pandora ’s Box: Corpora te Power, Free Trade 
and Canadian Education. 

Canada has already begun to import American 
ideas about education, Calvert said. NAFTA will shift 
the majority of funding from the public to the private 
sector, as is the case in many American universities, he 
said. 

"The agreement is extremely hostile to public sec- 
tors,” said Calvert. “Much of the public sector will be 
exposed to private forces.” 

As a result, Calvert pointed out, public funding 
from provincial governments will diminish. 

“Because NAFTA...is strongly pro-market, it cir- 
cumvents existing education regulations and prac- 
tices,” said Calvert. 

For instance, because NAFTA permits cross-bor- 
der sale of service without any local presence, Cana- 
dian markets will open up to private profit-making 
education firms from the States, Calvert said. 

Using new communications technologies, the pri- 
vate firms could offer their services without ever com- 
ing to Canada. 

Free Trade might also give Canadian corporations 
increased opportunity to push their agendas in uni- 
versities, said LarryKuehn.whoco-authoredPWona’s 
Box with Calvert. 

In the book, Calvert and Kuehn point to an organi- 
zation called the Corporate-Higher Education Forum 
(C-HEF) as an example. The C-HEF consists of 32 
Canadian university presidents and 38 Chief Execu- 
tive Officers of major corporations like IBM, Imperial 
Oil, and General Electric. Principal David Johnson 
represents McGill on the C-HEF. 

AsCalvertandKuehnwrite.Tt [C-HEF] haspushed 
for market principles in the operation of university 
programs.” They point out the changes to post-sec- 



ondary education proposed by the C-HEF would brine 
Canada much closer to the American approach to higher 
learning. 

“The system would be much more commercial in its 
orientation...Tuition would be increased toward US 
levels. And, public funds would be shifted to provide 
much greater support for the research and development 
needs of business," Calvert and Kuehn write. 

According to Kuehn, the idea c proposed by the C- 
HEF form the cornerstone of NAFTA’s approach to 
post-secondary education. “NAFl’A reinforces thecon- 
nection between corporations and the university,” said 
Kuehn. 

The Conservative government has also been active in 
negotiatinginfiuence in universities, Calvert said. “Even 
though the Mulroney government denied any connec- 
tion between NAFl’A and education...quietly they were 
orchestrating conferences among policy coordinators 
in the different countries,” he said. 

Last September, the University of British Columbia 
(UBC) hosted government representatives from the US 
and Canada at a conference titled the ‘International 
Symposium on Higher Education and Strategic Part- 
nerships’. At the conference, McGill received a $ 1 00 000 
grant from the United States Information Agency 
(USIA). 

The USIA’s director said the grant was to set up 
joint economic initiatives “which parallel the eco- 
nomic initiatives of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement.” 

The Americanization of Canadian universities will 
be felt in the classroom, said Duncan Cameron. In order 
to maintain a level of Canadian content in university 
curriculums, there has to be a stronger publishing and 
artistic community, he said. But NAFTA prohibits gov- 
ernment aid to domestic publishers, forcing many aca- 
demics and writers to move South. 

“The possibility of doing research on subjects that are 
Canadian and finding a Canadian outlet for it is just not 
going to be very high,” he said. 

“We’re a country which is already dominated by US 
movies and books and the universities area part of that," 
Cameron said. 

Without a strong Canadian-based academic com- 
munity, Cameron said more provincial and federal gov- 
ernments will turn to American academics to tell them 
what to do about Canada — "how to make our country 
more like theirs.” 
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Specials For McGill 
Students ALL YEAR! 



Shampoo, 
Cut & Style 

Men: $13 
Women: $18/20 



Perm or 
Modelling 

Women or 
Men from $25 



Facials, leg waxing, pedicure, manicure. 

20% off for students. 

843-6268 3414 Parc Ave., 2nd floor, 

Closed Mondays 8UÎÎ8 220 (COmer StlOPhPOOKo) 






TAKE 

OR 



OFFER A RIDE! 



TORONTO $26* 














SHERBROOKE $9* 



VANCOUVER, FLORIDA & OTHERS 

• ’PRICES PER PASSENGER 
( • 1 5 Offices across Canada 

^ Membership Card I.D. 
required for both Drivers & 
Passengers 

,/T\ • established 1983 



oW 



In Ottawa call: 778-8877 
In Toronto call: 323-0874 



ALLO STOP 

4317 ST-DENIS 

985-3032 




McGill 



IMPORTANT NOTICEiHH^ 

RE FEES and ACCESS TO MARS 

Fee Payment Deadline: Wednesday, January 19th, 1994 

(Late Payment Fee applies after this date*) 

• Fee Payment 

Due to the electronic validation of ID cards, the Cashier's Office 
will no longer be placing validation stickers on the ID card when 
Winter term payment of fees are received. 

Students are advised that they can make their fee payments at 
most financial institutions in Canada. Simply present your fee 
statement to the bank and the stamped bottom portion be- 
comes your receipt. It is highly recommended that students take 
advantage of this service, especially when there are no questions 
regarding your fee statement. Students should allow 5 working 
days for processing, unless the payments are made at a Royal 
Bank branch where two working days is sufficient. 

Payments may also be made by mail, using the convenient return 
envelopes provided with your statement, or by paying in person 
at the Cashier's Office. 

•MARS Access 

From January 3rd to 1 6th (inclusive) access to MARS during the 
evening will be extended to 10 p.m. 

In addition, students who have outstanding fees from a previous 
term, or any fines, will not be permitted to register in subsequent 
terms, or make course changes using MARS. Access to MARS for 
the Registration and Mark functions will be denied. 

All students who have accessed MARS to register must officially 
withdraw in writing from the university if they decide not to 
attend the session(s) for which they have registered. Otherwise, 
they will be liable for all resulting tuition and other fees. 

‘Refer to the Fee Information Booklet for details. 

Cashier's Office 
30 November 1993 
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CONTACT LEINJSEs 



^Mediate deliver 

ON MOST PRESCRIPTIONS STARTING AT $90 



US? visual examination, OHIP accepted 
Biglasses in 24 hrs. on most prescriptions 



Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 

1 102 de Maisonneuve W. (next to Peel Pub) 
844-3997 or 844-3248 

Special consideration given to McGill students & staff 



LSATl 
GRE 
GMAT_ 
MCATI 



Total Training 



Expert Teachers 



Assistant Directors 
Residence Fellows 
Dons 



The McGill Residences are accepting 
applications for the above staff 
positions for the 1994-95 academic 
year. Applicants should be McGill 
students at the time of the appointment. 

Interested persons should contact the 
Director's Secretary in Bishop Mountain 
Hall at 398-6363 to obtain application 
forms. 

The deadline for submitting 
applications is January 30, 1994. 



POSITION AVAILABLE 
DIRECTOR OF GARDNER HALL 
McGILL RESIDENCES 



I 

’/o'Vl 
■w.h : x 1 

• o* V'*j 

mw 

ISi 




Applications are requested from the' 

McGill Community for the position of Di-’ 
rectorofGardner Hall commencing August 
1, 1994. Members of the academic staff ol 
the University and doctoral candidates are 
encouraged to apply. The Director will be 
responsible for the academic and social as- 
pects of life in Gardner Hall and will 
coordinate policy with the Director of Resi- 
dences and Student Housing. 

Further details maybe obtained from the 
t Director of Residences and Student Hous- 
ing, Bishop Mountain Hall, 3935 University 
Street, Tel.: 398-6363. Applications, com- 
ggApletc with curriculum vitae, should be 
forwarded to her office before January 30, 
% 1994. 
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Personal Tracking 
and Tutoring 



Permanent Centres 



CLASSES FORMING NOW: 
(514) 287-1896 or 
1 -800-667-TEST 



IfiTJWH 

rulesB 



550 Sherbrooke W. 
suite 380 



EVENTS 



McGill Choral Society is 
accepting new members to take 
part in a performance of Carmina 
Burana and Jesus Christ Super- 
star. We are a non-auditioned 
choir and welcome everyone. 
Rehearsals every Weds., at 19h30 
in Strathcona C310. 

Southern African Committee 
presents Chengaah Ragawan, 

ANC member, to speak on 
Political Developments in South 
Africa tonight at 18h in Shatncr 
302. Info., 398-6815. 

Walksafc General Meeting 
Thursday, January 13 in Leacock 
132 at 19h. Mandatory for all new 
and returning volunteers. 

McGill Players' Theatre 
presents The Goddess is a Shop- 
ping Bag Lady by F’itzraven Sky. 
Opens Tuesday — January 1 1 8c 
15 Women only. Pay what yo can. 
Info., reservations 398-6813. 

Royal Architectural Society and 
McGill university present Yasuo 
Yoshida, architect on "Fugitive 
Works.” Tuesday at 18h in F.D.A. 

The Federation of Jewish 
Community Sendees of Montreal is 
looking for volunteers over 20 for 
Shalom Line, a listening service. 
Contact Suzanne Herscovitch at 
735-3541, local 3380. 

The Unitarian Church of 
Montréal is holding a discussion 
group Jan. 1 1, 25 and Feb. 8 at 
19h30 led by Rev. David Parke at 
the Unitarian Church on 3415 
Simpson. Call 935-1522. 



OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses (2 fori) 

• Contact Lenses 

(from $99) 

• 24 Hour Service on 
most prescriptions 

• Special Consideration 
for Students 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 

(corner Guy) 
933-8700 or 933-81 82 
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New programmes highlight 
environmental issues 



by Keith Rodgers 

Three new programmes at 
McGill are seeking to integrate en- 
vironmental issues into mainstream 
academics. 

According to professor Stuart 
Hill, the minor programmes in En- 
vironmental Studies, Environmen- 
tal Engineering and Ecological Ag- 
riculture are providing a much- 
needed infusion of green thinking 
into McGill. 

“If you drew a tree with a trunk 
and branches, we’ve become in- 
creasingly good at putting things at 
the tips of the branches, philosophy 
here, biology there. Thetrunkis our 
ethical, value system that would in- 
dudetheenvironmentandourabil- 
ity to take action,” said Hill, who 
works for the Agricultural and En- 
vironmental Science Department. 

Jim Nicell, assistant professor of 
civil engineeringand the coordina- 
tor of the Environmental Engineer- 
ing Minor, agrees that all fields 
should make the environment a 
priority. 

“It has become a part of our cul- 
ture, you can’t get around it. It has 
implications for economics, law, 
politics, education, and medicine.” 

Environmental Studies 
Programme 

Thisadded exposure of the envi- 
ronment hastranslateddirectlyinto 
participation in McGill’s Environ- 
mental Studies program. Only 19 
students were enrolled in the pro- 
gramme in 1988. 

Peter Barry, coordinator of the 
Environmental Studies program, 
said enrollment has increased to 1 30 
students in 1993. In the last year 
alone, joint-major programme en- 
rolment has almost doubled, from 
32 students in 1992 to 59 students 
in 1993. 

Barry stressed that this isan inter- 
disciplinary programme, drawing 
from a wide range of knowledge. 
“You have to understand both sci- 
ence and social science to under- 
stand the causes (of environmental 
problems).” 

Brian Sarwer-Foner, a student 
in the one-year diploma pro- 
gramme, suggested it could be “im- 
proved by a course that brings it all 
together, dealing with global issues. 
It could be highlighted by guest lec- 
turers on many of the d i fferen t prob - 
lems.” 

Mark Sherman, chair of the Stu- 
dents’ Society Environmental Com- 
mittee and a student in the Envi- 
ronmental Studies minor is enthu- 
siastic about the program, but feels 
that more direction is necessary. 

“McGill is very strong in the Arts 
component ofEnvironmental Stud- 
ies, but there is room for improve- 
ment in chemistry and physics com- 
ponents, and the health sciences as 
well,” he said. 

“Environmental concernsarcall 
pervasive, from the development of 
underdeveloped countries to nu- 
clear waste disposal,” he asserted. 



Engineering takes its 
blinkers off 

Professor Nicell believes engi- 
neers are crucial to solving environ- 
mental problems provided they 
learn to see the causes of problems. 

“We need to treat the problems 
as they occur, but more importantly, 
we need to be concerned with the 
prevention ofthese problems,” said 
Nicell. “They have had their blink- 
ers on.” 



Nicell said too often engineers 
neglect to account for environmen- 
tal considerations. 

Nicell hopes students taking the 
Environmental Engineeting minor 
will “get a background in a more 
fundamental expertise, civil or 
chemical engineering for example. 
Asa result students will not only be 
able to solve problems at the end of 
the pipe, but deal with the causes as 
well.” 




McGill Big Buddy Tutor Naomi Wyman helps a kid out. 



McGill's big buddy tutors 
do a little community 
education 

by Kristen Boon 

Adam Waese is surprised at his own success. Since he cooked up 
a scheme to bring McGill tutors to school kids last September, over 
88 McGill students have signed up. 

Membersofthc McGill Big Buddies TutoringClub now tutor kids 
from grade one to eleven, for approximately two hours every week. 

“There is a huge demand," said Waese, chief co-ordinator and 
creator of the project. “Except for scheduling problems, we arc 
placing everybody,” he said. 

Jill Nicholson, Head of Special Education at Rosemount 
Highschool, said they have had 100 per cent success with the tutors. 
She is hoping to increase the number of tutors in her school this 
spring from the ten they had last term. 

“Youth beinga rare commodity these days in the teaching profes- 
sion, you can see that a young person imparts and provides impor- 
tant information," she said. 

“We are playing an important role in filling the gap between the 
attention provided and what kids need in their education,” said 
Waese. 

Tutors work with one or two kids at a time, and help them in every 
subject from math and English as a second language, to finearts. The 
students are usually assisted on their regular homework, although 
sometimes tutors set their own assignments. 

Naomi Wyman, a McGill education student, was a math tutor at 
Westmount High School last semester. She thought the children 
improved substantially over the term. 

“I found the kids were excellent — they were very receptive,” she 
said. “It was quite amazing because they were doing something 
wrong which I would correct, and then next time they would do it 
differently.” 

Providing role models has become an added dimension of the 
tutors’ task. “Students liked having exposure to people who weren’t 
teachers,” said Wyman. 

Students often turn to tutors with their personal difficulties. 
“Tutors are not an adult and not a kid. They are not there to mark 
them (the students], but to help them. They act as a friend as well as 
a tutor,” said Waese. 

Big Buddies invites interested volunteers to a meeting on Monday, 
January 10th or Monday, January 17, at 19h00 in the Cafeteria of the 
Shatner Building. In order to join the club, new tutors must attend one 
of these meetings. For more information call 284-5799. 




Extra Specia l Ç Ü! AM 

Women's & Men's Hair Stylists 



JC- 

Extra Special 




with 

Shampoo, cut, . , 

$10 for him • wash, & blow dry • $15 for her 

680 Sherbrooke 844-9688 

(corner University, next to McGill) •specials with this ad* 




Dr. Donald Gordon Collins 

B.Sc., D.D.L., Dental Surgeon, Chirugien Dentiste 



Place du Parc 
300 Leo Pariseau 
Suite 920 

(Corner Park & Pine) 



by appointment 
sur rendez-vous 

288 - 8531 



Monday 
12:00 to 7:00 pm 
Tuesday to Thursday 
8:00 am to 7:00 pm 
Open Saturdays 



FRIEDMAN & FRIEDMAN 

Chartered Accountants - Comptables agréés 




INTERNATIONAL. 

8000 Decaric Blvd., Suite 500, Montréal, Québec H4P2S4 
Tél.: (514) 731-7901 Fax: (514) 731-2923 



M.Sc. (Admin.) 

Master of Science in Administration 

Research based degree for specialized careers in one of four 
options: 

■ Finance ■ Decision Sciences and M.I.S. 

■ Marketing ■ Management 



Information Session 

Dace: Tuesday, January 1 1 , 1 994 
Time: 5:30 p.m. 

Place: 1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
GM Building, Room 403-2 
RSVP: 848-2711 




Concordia 

UNIVERSITY 



REAL EDUCATION FOR THE REAL WORLD 
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CENTRE MEDICAL du Collège 

Where you will be seen right away for any medical problems 
Pour tout problèmes d'ordre médical 



> Chcck-up 
I Gynecology 
♦ Family Planning 
I Prcveniion vaccination 
I Specialist consultations 
I Psychological evaluations 



I Chcck-up 
I Gynécologie 
I Planification familiale 
I Prévention vaccination 
I Consultations avec spécialiste 
I Évaluation psychologique 



Six days a week I Six jours par semaine 
With or without appointment I Avec ou sans rendez-vous 

PLACE ALEXIS NIHON 
“Maisonneuve Entrance" 

(514) 937-9070 

1500 Atwater St. Montreal, Quebec H3Z 1X5 



If DTHERBORPiBS 

586 SX • 40 IfŸXO) SIOÔ 

586 OX • 40 (tWO) 126k Cod* 5160 

486 SX ■ 25 (lAtel) J205 

486 SX ■ 55 (Intel) 128k Coihe VIB 5312 

446 DX • 55 (Intel) 128k Conte Via 5625 

486 0X2 ■ SO (Intel) 128k Ctxhe VIB (ltd).. 5610 
486 0X2 . 66 (Intel) 2S6k Cothe VIO 5825 



«vCfifiDS 



WTlRRD DPiIUES 

Wuto t 130 Mb 17ms $275 

Maxtor 845 Mb 15ms SJ J0 

Maxtor 345Mb 14ms S4 1 5 

Quonium 1 30 Mb 1 7ms $276 

Quantum 845 Mb 18ms J355 

Quonrum 345 Mb 18ms 3485 

• OU Drives <om<j unth o Iuk> yco r uxvronty 



Trident 512k SVGA Cord 569 

Trident IMI) SVGA Co/d 595 

Cirrus logic IMBVlB 5139 

Tseng lob €14000 IMB VIB 5179 

Controller Cord (Multi I/O) 522 

Controller Cord I0€ VIB 539 



V CRsmc 



^-fTlDniTDRS 



mt-5201 TTl (Vrttcr '12 
TTX-54C2 Tot 3/ur VGA '14 

TTX 5456 SeTmSVGU'H 
TX-3428 2&nmSVG(!'!4 
TTX 54S0 28n.n.SVGHfrl'l4 
tnt ssoi 28<r..T.5VGnrri'i5 
TTX 37C0 2&TmSV0i!frrl7 

^mODEtflS 

«•>£0 bout) Interpol Modem..... 

C4CO souo €itemol Modem 

24CX1CCCO Interpol Ici / Modem 
r CCaC6C0/4eC0Pcthet fc U /Modem 
1 4 -ICO txx.cJ interna. f<u / Modem 
14.400 bOud Cnernol feu / Modem 



Desktop Cose in/ Poujcf Supply $80 

Desktop Cose (Slim) tu/ Power Supply. $95 

Mini Touicr ui/ Pouicr Supply $75 

Medium Touicr tu/ Poiucr Supply... $159 
High Touicr ui/ Pouicr Supply S 1 89 



Other- Options- 

floppy Drive 3.5 (1 44Mb) 359 

f loppy Drive 5 85 ( 1 2 Mb) $69 

CD flom u J Controller 3849 

Tope fkxkup 850 Mb 5849 

tega cch first Mouse t ui Pod 348 

Logitech Scnol Movscman ujl Pod 375 

Icodgco Mouse uj/ Pod..,,,,, 3 1 5 

.^■Sdftlurre- 

Dos 6 2 (Complete) 359 

Dos 6 2 (Step Up) 313.95 

UJ'odows 3.1 369 

UJcrdPcrfcct 6.0 Dos (€0) 3119 

IDorpPcrfcct 6 0 UJin w. Quattro Pro (CD). 3 1 59 
lotus Smartsuite (CD) 3809 
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CONSIDER THESE TWO CAREERS 
A Career in Management 

Business requires informed and skilled managers who 
have learned the latest business-practice concepts. Start 
on a career by building on the foundation of your 
undergraduate degree by acquiring the Diploma in 
Applied Management. Our Program will help you 
understand and gain functional knowledge of the latest 
concepts in management. 

A Career in Tourism 

The tourist industry requires managers with more 
sophisticated skills than ever before. With your 
undergraduate degree and the McGill Diploma in Tourism 
Management, you can acquire the expertise which will 
enable you to choose the segment of tourism you prefer. 

When can you start? 

January 

May 

September 

For full details: 

Come in, phone, fax, or write 
McGill University 

Department of Chartered Accountancy 
and Graduate Administrative Studies 
Redpath Library Building 
3461 McTavish, Suite 211 
Montréal, Québec H3A 1Y1 
Phone: (514)398-6154 

Fax: (514) 398-4448 or 2832 
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SALON DE COIFFURE JOVEN' 

(noar McGill) I 
Walcoma Students, Profs & Personnel. ■ 



MEN I 

Includes: | 

• WASH W I 

• CUT CJ| I I I I 

• BLOWDRY ! 




What better place 
to better yourself. 



*, 2029 Metcalfe, Montreal, QclUA 1X7 844-COOP 398-5001 (J) 



All litttd Meet Are Member Price* 



Poles aie subjetl la ebang, without non;,. Prices are guarenteed wrilh «tinea quotation only. 




"STUDENS-HWEOGOL”?? "Students' Wheels" to the 
uninitiated like TRAWG. Yes, looks like GROG has taken a turn 
for the worse and gone off to study Old English this term, or 
should we say Future English for him?! Anyway, for you the 
"studens", it means a good deal. Take advantage of GROG'S 
post-Xmas deflationary, antiquarian stance and travel 
between Montréal and Toronto at just $59.* return with 
Voyageur. 

Grog's busy with his ancient manuscripts right through 
March 30 ,h 1994. But you must return by that date!! 

TORONTO - MONTRÉAL $59* 

842-2281 ^ 



You must be 25 years ot ago or less and present a valid 1993 94 
fulltime studies Student I D card (cards issued m previous school 
years must be validated lor '93 94) or a Registrar's Confirmation 
of Enrollment. No discounted One-way fare available Taxes 
as applicable are extra All travel must be completed by 
March 30th, 1991 



jg 



EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


ADDITIONS 

1993-94 COURSE OFFERINGS 


112-504B 


ADVANCED TOPICS IN CHINESE STUDIES 




(3 credits; Permission of the instructor) 




(January '94 topic: Chinese Aesthetic) 




This course will explore some of the major aes- 
thetic concepts that arose in China from the Han 
period (202 B.C.-A.D. 220) through the Sung (960- 
1279). The ultimate stress of the course will be on 
painting theory, which was often inspired by earlier 
developments in music, literature, and calligraphy; 
and so the first half of the course will be devoted to 
these arts. 




MWF 14:30-15:30 
INSTRUCTOR: E. Brolherton 


117-551 B 


TECHNOLOGIES OF THE SELF IN EARLY 
CHINA 




(3 credits; Prerequisite: 1 advanced course in East 
Asian Studies or permission of the instructor). 




Readings on self-cultivation drawn from Confucian, 
Legalist and Taoist philosophic texts of early China 
(5th-2nd centuries B.C.) in translation will be 
compared with historical and archaeological 
materials on the evolving construction of the 
'individual' in Chinese social structure, military 
organization, political and ritual codes. The 
Chinese discourse on the "individual" will be 
contrasted to Western discourse. 




TTH 13:00-14:30 
INSTRUCTOR: Prof. K. Dean 



Free Coffee with haircut, at 



425 De Maisonneuve West, 844-7748 
Valid until 31 Aug. '94 



BAR - TEC Security 

Manufacture and installation 

security - pill doors and bars 
Residential, Commençai, 
Institutional and Industrial 
General Welding services 
Residential locksmith services 

[TEL (bus) 514-938-1455 (m) 453-7553 
24 houn answering service, 7 days a week 
Year round servicei 

FREE ESTIMATES 

999 du Collège St. 
.Montreal, Qc. 
H4C2S3 



MASTER 

SCHOOL CfP 
OF BARTENDING 



Snco 1979 
BARTENDING. TABLE SERVICE A 







(HEW) CASINO DEALER 
COURSES WITH DIPLOMAS - 
DAY ■ EVENING ■ SATURDAY • 
PLACEMENT AGENCY < 
FRENCH é ENGLISH < 
STUDENT DISCOUNT « 




EASY RIDE 

me ccvi feaoi <npdtem 

t/ie best (AMZif, fo 

a yetacwM, ! 
<i/uvie a nlele & 
âaue tucutecp 



Toronto 
Ottawa 
Québec 
New York 



(hop one 

way 

$10", 

one 

y I U way 

$65 ,elum 



Free Membership | 

(*TD Required) 

e<dt Wma! 

987-9615 

1 3575 St. jHawicnt Suite. # 223 1 
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Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Oliice, Room B-17, Univer- 
sity Centre, 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 
14hOO, two working days prior to pub- 
lication. 

McGill Students (with valid ID): $3.50 
per day, 4 or more consecutive days, 
$2.75 per day ($ 1 1.OOperweek). McGill 
Employees (with stall card) $4.50 per 
day, 4 or more consecutive days, $3. 75 
per day ($ 15.00 per week). All others: 
$5.00 per day, or $4.25 per day lor 4 or 
more consecutive days ($17.00 per 
week). Extra charges may apply, and 
prices do not include applicable GST 
or PST. For more information, please 
visit our oliice in person or call 399- 
6790 - WE CANNOT TAKE CLAS- 
SIFIED ADS OVER THE PHONE. 

PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CARE- 
FULLY WHEN IT APPEARS IN 
THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
linancial responsibility lor errors, or 
damage due to errors. Ad will re-ap- 
pear tree of charge upon request il 
information is incorrect due to our er- 
ror. The Daily reserves the right not to 
print any classified ad. 



1 - Housing 



Heart of Downtown 

Beautifully renovated, apts. at a rea- 
sonable price. 3 'h, 47: available. Call: 
284-5650 or 849-3897, for more info. 



Tired of trekking to school in -30 
weather' 7 37, for rent on Milton 
(Aylmer) - 2 min to school 2 levels 
hdwd (1rs lots ol storage freshly 
I painted bright hving room Elec S 
heal not incl $485 mth available 
1 immediately 282-7764 



House to share with 2 others. Prince 
Arthur/St. Laurent area, newly reno- 
vated bright, 10 minute walk to McGill, 
large room furnished or unfurnished 
$265, 848-6318. 



2 - Movers/Storage 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck Local and long distance Ott- 1 
Tor-Van-NY-Fla 7 days 24 hours 
Cheap Steve 735-8148 



3 - Help Wanted 

Short of $$? Exciting part-time em- 
ployment is available with Nichemark, 
aToronto marketing co.l For more info., 
see the McGill Employment Centre!! 

Treeplanting in B.C. Hiring now 
through Janaury 16. FJq Abba lovers 
please! Phone Brad 281-7625. 

Attention former Kaplan MCAT 
students. Are you looking for part-time 
work?Kaplan is lookir.gfor MCAT teach- 
ers $ 13/hr. Call Janet or Agnes 287- 
1896. 

5 - Typing Services 

Word Processing. 937-8495. Term 
papers, résumés, forms design, corre- 
spondence, manuscripts, (Laser print- 
ing) (Photocopier) 9:00 am -6:00 p.m. 
(7 days) (near Atwater) 



Success to all students 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, 
résumés, applications. 27 yrs. experi- 
ence. $1 ,75/D.S.P., 7 days/week. Cam- 
pus/Peel/Sherbrooke. Paulelle/Rox- 
anne 288-9638-288-0016. 

Word-processing of term-papers, re- 
ports, theses etc. Word-Perfect 5.1. 
Laser printer. 8 years experience. Fast, 
professional service. Good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301. 



A 20 yr. proven, job-targeted, cus- 
tomized C V: top consulting, format & 
print effects. Bilingual/diskette option. 
(ACCIS FORMS) Result Résumés: 481- 
7049. 



6 • Services Offered 



Study Skills single workshops 
focussing on effective and efficient 
studying. First/second year students. 
Wednesday, January 1 2, 4-6PM. Thurs- 
day, January 1 3, 3-5PM. Monday, Janu- 
ary 17, 12-2PM. Room 301, Powell 
Build.. 398-3601. 



French/English tutoring, transla- 
tion, proof-reading, bilingual conver- 
sation by French teacher (word 
processing available) Call: Catherine 
739-7663. 

Cleopatra, live, psychics, numer- 
ology, tarot, astrology, reading, 100% 
accurate, seven, language, love, 
money, success, friends, dates, health, 
massage, 1-976-8899. 



Estetica offers student haircuts 
for men & women, supervised by Jean 
Charles. Tues./Wed„ 5 p.m. Cuts $10. 
Colour, perms, highlights $15. 
Estetica 2175 Crescent. Appoint- 
ments 649-9231. 

Psychotherapy for men or women. 
Incest, childhood abuse, rape, addic- 
tion, depression, heal from the past to 
go ahead.LiseRivardM.Sc. 521-0101. 
Student Rate, 

7 - Articles For Sale 



Speaker stands. Approx. 1 ’/aft. high. 
Black wood grain melamine. Nice & 
sturdy. Best offer. 486-4198. 7-9PM. 



Wedding Dress. Ivory-white. All 

silk Long sleeves Ofl-shoulder Lit- 
tle pearls on sleeves Short tram that 
hooks up Size 9- 10 Excellent condi- 
tion 332-1731 



13 • Lessons/Courses 

Come and practice your French 
with francophones. Club Half and Half. 
Tel 465-9128. 



Law School. To learn about Cana- 
da'sonly complete pre-law educational 
program call 1-800-567-7737. 



14 - Notices 



McGill Interfaith Dialogue, an 

open format of discussions and (earn- 
ing between faiths. Registration for win- 
ter term to Jan. 15. Leave name at 
Chaplaincy 398-4104. 



McGill SCM is engaged in a mem- 
bership drive through January. Chris- 
tians united for social justice. Leave 
name with McGill Chaplaincy or inquir- 
ies 398-4104. 



The Newman Centre welcomes 
you. Wknd masses 5pm Sat., followed 
by supper, and Sun. 11am. Join in for 
fun activities. 3484 Peel or call 398- 
4106 or Sheri 954-8823. 

LBGM Weekly discussiongroups: 

Wed. Bi-group 5:30, 5th fir. Eaton Bldg. 
Fri. Coming Out 5:30, General 7:00, 
both at UTC, 3521 University. All wel- 
come; 

Questioning your sexuality? Or 

do you have any other concerns and 
need totalk?Call the LBGM Peer Coun- 
selling Line at 398-6822 Mon. to Fri. 7 
to 10 pm. 

Lv to abbr? Mk Its of $$$. Lrn to wrt 
vry shrt wrds. Prfct fr clssfd ads. Jn the 
Cdn Rgnl Abbr Prtnrs (CRAP). Mtng 
wkly in rmB03 of Un Bldg. Tel or wrt for 
info. 

1 7 - Parking 



Parking available Snow cleaning 
service (at 3644 Durocher St.) 849- 
0001 . 

Tired of circling the block? Tired of 
tickets? Parking now available seconds 
from campus. Don't be disappointed. 
Call now! 481-5911. 

ADVERTISE - 398-6790 



N.B.A./BASKET/WEEK-END 



IN PHILAD.& NEW YORK 
2 DAYS/2 GAMES/1 NIGHT 



1) MAGIC ORLANDO vs.76ers 
& "THE SHAQ" 

2) 76ers vs KNICKS N.Y. 

22 & 23 JAN. SAT. & SUN. 



*$209.00 pp/2R- $179.00 pp/4R 



‘For: Bus/Luxe/ video & hotel 
Tickets (2) & Taxes & Guide 
* Leaving from Montreal 



SPORTSMAN IN TRAVEL AGENCY 










» CLASSIFIED ADS » 



ESPACE 

HAIRCRAFT 

coiffure 

273 Milton, Montréal 

284 • 9114 



Mondiy - Wednesday 10 am • 7 pm • Thursday - Friday 10 am - 9 pm • Saturday 10 am • 6 pm 
Sylvie • Serge • Stefany • Michel • David • Doreen • Danny • Cclesti 



CteiSporls 



v 4040 Boul. Saint Laurent (comer Duluth) 
Mtl, Qc. H2W 1Y8 TEL 286-0688 FAX. 2864)638 

LOWEST PRICES IN TOWN! 

No one has such a selection as ours! 



. Student Specials! 
ijyp Present your student I. D. 

and get 1 5% off any item. 
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INSTITUTE (Florence) 

Culture, language, travel, 
concerts, Credit/non-credit' 
Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 16 to August 
18, Cost $1685. Special low cost 
charter flight; Write/call: 

SESSIONE SENESE PER IA MUSICA/AHTE. 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706. 
203-754-5741. 



Restaurant 



BUY 1 PIZZA 
ANY SIZE 
& 

GET THE 
SECOND ONE 
FOR HALF THE 
PRICE! 

NO TAXES 
FREE DELIVERY 



845-80111 

845-8382 



625 Milton 

7 days • 1 1 a.m. - 1 1:45 p.m. 






iin.niP 




*-»— vt.? i* 




l 

THE RflTIOnfiL THEATRE 

Ak ting Directing P I a y w r i t i n g S c fit ôdrjfpli/ ^HTeTclj^Jfc $ tP t oduc 

Call or write: National Theatre School of Conado 5030, Saint-denis Sjl. ( «McmMal^ Québec H# 

a u D) i t-m-mm. 

IEADLINE FOR APPLICATION: FEBRUARY 15 . TEL.: (514) 842-7954 FAX : (514) 842-5661 
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To drop or add “B” courses via MARS 

• Pick up a MARS Worksheet 
and the yellow Drop/Add 
instructions, available in 
Dawson Hall. 

• Obtain advisor’s approval 

• Telephone 398-MARS 

Please remember... 

A cancelled course is not automati- 
cally deleted from your record; you 
must call MARS and drop the 
course yourself. 



Non-attendance of a course does 
not constitute a drop; if you do not 
formally drop the course, it will 
stay on your record with an auto- 
matic failing grade. 

If you have outstanding fees from 
previous sessions or any fines you 
will be blocked from MARS course 
change and mark reporting func- 
tions; consult the Cashier’s Office. 



Also note that January 16, 1994 is the last day to 
withdraw from a “D” course. 



This notice is placed by your Student Affairs Office, Dawson Hall. 



i 



ilnt 
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DEPARTMENT OF ATHLETICS 

Campus Recreation 






nstructional Athletics Program • Winter 1994 



Coordinators: Philip Quintal & Marla Gold 

The Instructional Athletics Program provides an opportunity to use the 
Athletic Facilities and to acquire or improve athletic skills. Members of the 
staff of the Department of Athletics, as well as part-time instructors, teach 
in the program. 

Courses are open to all FULL-TIME MCGILL STUDENTS. Full-time 
McGill Students are entitled to register for courses at the member’s fee. 
STAFF, FACULTY, and GRADUATES holding a gym membership card 
(available in the General Ofiice of the Currie Gym) may also register for 
course at the member's fee. 

• In many courses space is limited. First come, first served. 



• There will be absolutely no one admitted to a class once it is full. 

• You must register in person with a full-time McGill student I.D. card or a 
gym membership card. 

• Classes start the week of January 17th, unless otherwise indicated. 

If space permits, staff, faculty and continuing education students may 
participate in the Instructional Program without purchasing a membership: 

• A non-member rate will be charged. 

• Registration for this group only, will begin Thursday, January 1 3th. 

REFUND POLICY: An administrative fee of $5.00 will be charged for 
withdrawal prior to the start of a course. No refunds will be given after the 
start of a course. To claim a refund, the course receipt must be presented. 



Velio*. Orange 
Yellow, Orange 
fled, Maroon, Blue 
Red, Maroon, Blue 
Groon, Grey, White 
Green, Grey, While 
Aquarius 

Swim Fit (Catdio- 
Respraiory Endurance) 

Stroke Improvement 
Stroke Improvement 
Walt* Walking 
Diving (t M Elcmontary) 
lifesaving t, 2, 3 
(Introduction to Program) 
Synchro Swim Star Program 



Thnsday 

Saturday 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Tues. A Thurs. 

lues. A Thurs. 
Tues. A Thurs. 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Tuts. A Thurs. 
Friday 



AOUATICS 

17:30-18:30 
09:00-10:00 
17:30-18:30 
10 : 00 - 11:00 
19:30-20:45 
11:00- 12:15 
12:15-13:00 

12:00- 13.00 
18:30-19:30 

19:30-20:30 
17:30 - 18 30 
13:00-13:30 
19:30-20:30 



Mon. A Wed 



17:00- 18 00 



Bronte Cross (Preteqiisile Bronte Medallion) 

Tuesday ClasslB;00- 19:30 

Pool 19:30-21:00 

Hod Cross Instructor Tues. A Thurs. Class 18:00- 19.30 

Pool 19:30-21:00 

S.C.U.B A. (Good Swimmer Screen Test Reqrired) 

Tues. A Thurs. Class 19:00- 2045 

Pool 21:00 - 22:45 



Tues A Thurs 
TuosAThurs 
Mon 
Wed 

Tues A Thurs 
Tues A Thurs 
Mon 
Wed 
Fli 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Monday 



230260 6 

t Plus fia/n fee 



Soria) Dance I 
Social Dance I 
Social Dance I 
Social Dance II 

Acccn Aerobics 
Action Aerobics (High/low) 
Action Aerobics Advanced 
(High/low) 

Action Aerobics 
(Superhl) 



MonAWed 
Tues A Thurs 

Tues A Thurs 

MonAWed 

Fri 

Sat 

MonAWed 
Saturday 
Tues A Thurs 
Tues A Thurs 
MorUWedrfii 
Tues A Thurs 
Tues A Thurs 
Saturday 
MonAWed 
Tues A Thurs 
MontWecfiFrl 
Monday 
MonlWetffrl 
Wed A Frl 
Tues A Thurs 
Tues A Thuis 
Tues A Thurs 
Tues A Thurs 
Saturday 



FITNESS 

16:30-17:30 
12:00- 13:00 

16:00-17:15 

17:30-19:00 
17:00-18:30 
11:30-12:30 
13:15-14:00 
12.00-13:00 
17:15-18:15 
18:15-19:15 
12:15-13:15 
16:00-17:00 
18:00-19:00 
10 : 00 - 11:00 
08:00 - 09:00 
17:00- 18.00 
17:00-18:15 
12.00-13:00 
16:30 - 17:30 
08:30 - 09:30 
12.00-13:00 
16:00-17:00 
18:15-19:15 
17:00-18:15 
10:00-11:30 



PAY-AS-YOU-GO FITNESS 



COURSE 



Total Workout 



Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 



17:00-18:00 

17:00-18:00 

17:00-18:00 

17:00-18:00 

16:00-17:00 

12:00-13:00 

12:00-13:00 



$2/4 $1.60* 
$2/4 $1.60* 
$2/4 $1.60* 
$2/4 $1.60’ 
$2/4 $1.60’ 
$2/4 $1.60' 
$2/4 $1.60* 



>tep Friday 17:30-18:30 $2/4 $1.60* 

Saturday 13:00-14:00 $2/4 $1.60’ 

Sunday 13:00-1 4.00 $2/4 $1.60* 

‘Booklets of 10 Tickets for $16.00 purchased in advance 



FITNESS (cont'd) 



Skating 


VARIA (cont'd) 

Wednesday 14:00 - 15:15 


26/41 


6 


Skating 


Saturday 


10:45-12:15 


32/52 


8 


Skating (Private) 


by appointment (1/2 hr.) 


16/16 


1 


TaiChll 


Mon A Wed 


16:00 • 17 00 


42/87 


8 


Tat Chi It 


Mon A Wed 


1500-16 00 


42/87 


8 


Yogal 


MonAWed 


08.00 - 09.00 


2666 


8 


Yogal 


Mon A Wed 


18:15 - 19 30 


37/77 


8 


Yogal 


Tues A Thurs 


16:00-17:15 


37/77 


8 


Yogal 


Tues A Thurs 


17:15 - 18 30 


37/77 


8 


Yoga II 


Mon A Wed 


17:00-18:15 


37/77 


e 


Yoga II 


Tues A Thurs 


18:30-19:45 


37/77 


8 



Wright Training 
Wright Training 
Wright Training 
Wright Training 
Wright Training 
Wright Training Clinic 

Wright Training (Private) 
Personal fitness Appraisal 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Sal, Jan. 22 8 
Sun., Jan. 23 
By Appointment 
By Appointment 


20:00 - 21:30 
08:30-10:00 
20:00-21:30 
06:30-10.00 
09:00-10:30 

10:30-12:30 


26/39 

26/39 

26/39 

26/39 

26/39 

16/21 

26/39 

35/45.60 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 




MARTIAL ARTS 






Aikido 


Tuesday 


18:00 - 20:00 








Friday 


17:00-19:00 


52/97 


10 


Kung Fu 


Tues A Thurs 


14:30-16:00 


42/87 


10 


Judo 


MonAWed 


17:30- 19:30 


52/97 


10 


Shorinjiru 1 


MonAWed 


18:15-19:45 


42/87 


10 


Shorinjiiu II 


MonAWed 


19:45-21:15 


42/87 


10 


SholAan 


Tues A Thurs 


14:30-16:00 


42/87 


10 


TaeKwonDsI 


MonAYedfil 


15:30-17:00 


63/108 


10 


TaeXwcnDoll 


MonAYedfii 


14:00-15:30 


63/108 


10 


Women's Sell Defense 1 


Tues A Thurs 


16:00-17:30 


42/87 


10 


Women's Sell Detense 1 


Saturday 


10:00-11:30 


27/52 


10 


Women's Sell Defense II 


Saturday 


11:30-13:00 


27/52 


10 






VARIA 






Archery 


Thnsday 


08:30 - 09:30 


35/50 


6 


Basic fist Aid 


Sal, Jan. 22 A 




85/90 * 






Sun., Jan. 23 


09:30-17:30 


70/75" 


2 


CPR Basic 


Sat, Jan 29 A 


09:30-17:30 








Sun., Jan 30 


09:30-17:30 


78/85 


2 


CPR Re- Cert 


Sal, Jam 29 


09:30-17:30 


37/47 


1 


Fencing 1 


Tues A Thurs 


08:00 - 09,00 


37/77 


8 


Fencing 1 


Tues A Thurs 


19:15-20:15 


37/77 


8 


Fencing II 


Tues A Thurs 


20:15-21:15 


37/77 


8 


Gol( 


Wednesday 


15:30-16:30 


26/41 


6 


Goll 


Friday 


11:00-12:00 


26/41 


6 


Hockey 1 


Wednesday 


15:30-16:45 


27/47 


8 


Hockey II 


Friday 


14:15-15:45 


32/52 


8 



Badminton Intro 
Badminton Inter 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Into 
Squash Inter 
Squash Inter 
Squash Inter 
Squash Inter 
Squash Inter 
Squash (Private) 

Table Tennis Clinic 
Tennis Into 
Tennis Into 
Tennis Into 
Tennis Into 
Tennis Into 
Tennis Into 
Tennis Inter 
Tennis Intel 
Tennis Inlet 
Tennis Indoor 
(Rockland Tennis Club) 

Cross Country Skiing 
Cross County Skiing 
Cross County Ski'ng 
Cross Camty Skiing 
X-County Skiing Clinic 
Cross County Skiing 
Cross County Skiing 
Cross Country Skiing 

Ci oss Camty Ski'rg 

Cross County Skiing 

Equestian 

Equestian 

Equestian 

Equestian 

Ice Climbing 



Friday 

Friday 

Monday 

Monday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thnsday 

Thnsday 

Friday 

Friday 

Friday 

Friday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Thnsday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

by Appointment 

Sal, Jan. 29 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Friday 



RACQUETS 

09.30- 10:30 
08:30 - 09 30 
08:30 - 09.15 
09:15-10.00 
16 00 - 16:45 
16:45-17:30 
17:30-18:15 
09:15-10.00 
12:15-13 00 
13.00 - 13:45 
1600 - 16:45 
16:45-17:30 
08:30 - 09:15 
09 15 - 10.00 
14:30 - 15:15 
15:15-1600 
16:00-1645 
10:45-11:30 
12:15-13:00 
11:30-12:15 

13.00- 13:45 
16:45-17:30 
08:30 - 09:15 
17:30-18:15 
11:30-12:15 
12:15-13:00 

nt (45 mins ) 

10.00- 12:00 
14.00-15.00 
11:00-12.00 
12:00 - 13:00 
14:30 - 15 30 
09:30-10:30 
09:00-10:30 
15 00-16:00 
15:30-16:30 
08:30-09.30 

15:00-17:00 



OUTDOOR PURSUITS 
Saturday 00:00-10:30 

Saturday 10:45-12:15 

Sunday 10:45- 12:15 

Sunday 13:00-14:30 

Sal, Feb 5 13:00- 16 00 

Sun., Jan. 23-Mont Tremblant 
Sal, Jan. 29 Far Hills Hotel 
Sal, Feb. 5 

Farmer's Rest in the Eastern T worships 
Sun , Feb 13-l'Estari 
Sal, Feb. 26-Stme, Vermont 
Friday 16:00-17:00 

Saturday 14:00-15:00 

Sunday 13:00-14:00 

Sunday 14:00-15:00 

SaL, Jan. 22/94 07:30- 15:30 



' Includes CPR Heart Saver 
" Those with CPR Heart Saver 



M = MEMBER NM = NONMEMBER 



Information: 

398-7011 



REGISTRATION ; 

BEGINS WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1994 JZrffl/V) 9 
18:00-21 :00 HRS. (FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED) H" "»W 
CURRIE GYMNASIUM, 475 PINE AVENUE W. Dl . . 

REGISTRATION WILL CONTINUE THROUGH rlayidg 111 the ZOlie. 

JANUARY 28, 1994 DURING REGULAR OFFICE HOURS 08:30 - 18:30 HRS. 



